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Phrenalugy. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND PHRENOLOGY. 





Berore us is a copy of an address on Phrenol- 
ogy, Animal Magnetism, Spirit Rappings, &c., de- 
livered before the Washington Literary Society, 
of Washington, Pa., by Rev. Alexander Campbell. 
Those portions of the address which come within 
the sphere of investigation pursued by this Jour- 
nal seem to require, at our hands, a few passing re- 
marks, 

Mr, Campbell, with a liberality and candor 
commendable, so far as it goes, fully admits the 
fundamental principles of Phrenology. He saye: 
“There is sufficient evidence that the mind of 
man incarnate, commonly, but not always, acts, 
and is acted upon, by the nervous machinery of 
the brain; and that the brain and its develop- 
ments in the cranium, with the physiology of the 
body, afford an index to the mind within.” Yet, 
notwithstanding this explicit admission in favor of 
Phrenology, Mr. C. apprehends serious danger to 
the cause of Christianity from its cultivation, 
basing, however, his fears upon the method of 
philosophizing adopted by most phrenologists, ra- 
ther than upon any inherent and necessary ten- 
dencies of the subject viewed in its own natural 
aspect. He speaks of “the materialism of the sys- 
tem as dispensed by the Messrs. Fowlers,” and 
subsequently adds, that ‘“‘ George Combe, the great 
apostle of Phrenology in Scotland, is more transpar- 
ently infidel than most of his American brother- 
hood,” who “ still, as a class, are not entirely above 
suspicion.” 

The particular feature in the teachings of Phre- 
nologists, which, in Mr. Campbell’s estimation, ren- 
ders them obnoxious to these charges, is the doc- 
trine of Procression. He thinks that Mr. Combe 
committed a “ fatal assumption” when he asserted 
that “the constitution of this world appears to be 
arranged, in all its departments, upon the princi- 
ole of slow and PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEWEST.” He 
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regards this proposition as not only inconsistent 
with the doctrine of the fall of man, but as false 
in point of fact. He thinks that the geological 
fact urged in its favor, viz., the fact that the earth 
passed through successive changes, and that sev- 
eral races of animals were successively created and 
entirely destroyed, before the system became 80 
permanent as to be fitted for the introduction of 
man—itself overthrows the very doctrine which 
it is urged to support, inasmuch as it shows fre- 
quent resolutions of order and form into chaos 
and disorganization. Moreover, “As to the his- 
tory of man,” he says, “it appears from all the re- 
cords of earth that he has accomplished mightier 
and more astonishing works in ages most remote, 
than he has achieved since the ages of authentic 
history began. Of the four great empires of time, 
the Babylonian excelled the Medo-Persian, the 
Medo-Persian the Grecian, the Grecian the Roman, 
in the great achievements of earth that give cha- 
racter to the human mind,” &e. 

These arguments, it may be confessed, are by 
no means destitute of plausibility ; and viewed in 
the absence of a more enlarged survey of the sye- 
tem of things, they might be considered as essen- 
tially impairing the credibility of the doctrine of 
progression, notwithstanding the strong a priori 
arguments in its favor derived from Phrenology, 
and from other sources. Let us, however, review 
this whole subject in the light of first principles, 
and endeavor to ascertain what view of it would 
most probably be forced upon the mind of an un- 
biased inquirer after truth, by the most com- 
prehensive survey of the facts and laws of exist- 
ence. 

Let it be firat observed that the anti-progres- 
sionist arguments of Mr. Campbell, and others of 
his way of thinking, are based upon partial and one- 
sided views of the developments of nature and of the 
human race. The majestic river rising in the 
mountain gorges, in the interior of a continent, 
and finally discharging itself into the sea, certain- 
ly, upon the whole, exhibits the principle of pro- 
gression in its flood between its source and its ter- 
mination. Yet, in its thousand flexures, as it me- 
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anders through the valleys, there are some places 
where for many miles it flows back in the direc- 
tion of its source, and increases its actual distance 
from the point where it finally disembogues ; and 
the superficial reasoner, placing himself in a posi- 
tion in which he can observe only the few miles 
or leagues of its retrograde flow, might possibly 
think that the course of the river was not progress- 
ing toward the ocean, but retrograding toward the 
mountain. 

Now, there are confessedly many of these recurves 
in the great river of natural and human develop- 
ment; and the grand difficulty with Mr. Camp- 
bell appears to be, that he is disposed to place 
himself at these recurves, und from the mere par- 
tial views of the movements of the great stream 
which are thence apparent, he decides that there 
is as much evidence of retrogression as of progres- 
sion, We advise Mr. C., and all others who may 
think as he does, to elevate themselves to those 
aerial heights of contemplation from which they 
can survey the whole stream, from its origin to its 
termination, and then say whether any long series 
of consecutive stages of its course do not exhibit 
a decided progress. Let them compare the pri- 
mordial condition of the earth, as revealed by 
geology, with its state when man was introduced, 
and then say whether the great general period of 
this unfolding does not exhibit a general advance- 
ment from lower or higher conditions. Who will 
say that the zodphytes, crustacea, and low marine 
plants, which made up the sum of organic exist- 
ence during the first fossiliferous period, were as 
perfect as the batrachians, saurians, and majestic 
forest-trees of the Secondary period? or that these 
latter were as perfect as the mammiferous quad- 
rupeds and fruit-bearing trees and plants of the 
Tertiary or Historical periods? Or, directing at- 
tention to the stream of humanity, who will say 
that the grandsons of Noah, or the tribes of the 
earth in the days of Nimrod the mighty hunter, 
possessed the intelligence, artistic acquirements, 
general refinement, or the genial humanitary 
spirit, which form prominent features of human 
development in the nineteenth century? Who, in 
a word, will say that, in the midst of frequent ca- 
tastrophes, revolutions, and devastations, both in 
the terrestrial and physical world, the tide of im- 
provement has not been generally and surely on- 
ward? 

I have no disposition to underrate the magnifi- 
cent achievements of the ancients, whether of 
individuals or of nations, I would not forget the 
sumptuous splendors of old Babylon, or the co- 
lossal monuments reared upon the banks of the 
Nile. I would not forget the flowing numbers 
and majestic conceptions of a Homer, the god- 
like philosophy of a Plato, or the splendid artistic 
creations of a Phidias or a Praxiteles, Nay, I 
would admit that there is nothing in the creations 
of modern times that equal many of these ancient 
productions of human genius and power; nor 
would I deny thatthe native phycical and mental 
vigor of the ancients in general may have even 
transcended the similar qualities of man in these 
days of enervating sensualism, But the principal 
glories of the ancient days were mere tawdry 
show in the light of a true utilitarian philosophy. 
The splendors of Babylon and Thebes were but 
the outbirths of despotic pride and power, con- 





densed from the sweat and blood of enslaved 
millions toiling through livelong centuries, They 
all could now be reproduced in far less time, did 
not the superior humanity, justice and common 
sense of the present age forbid the employment of 
the requisite means; and herein, by the bye, the 
real superiority of general human development in 
this over that of former ages, is signally displayed. 
Give a man now the genius and mental vigor of 
a Homer, and he would be ashamed to employ it 
in mythical fancies such as constitute the most 


* prominent features of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


His conceptions would be governed by a far 
higher standard of philosophy, of religion, and of 
taste, and would be scouted and contemned by 
all sensible minds if they were not. All that Plato 
wrote may now be learned from his pages: its 
errors may be expunged, and its truths may be 
enriched and fortified by contributions from 
realms of science of which Plato never dreamed. 
Grant that the ancients possessed some arts of 
which the moderns are destitute: it is not less 
true that for every art of theirs which bas been 
lost, the moderns possess ten arts which they 
never found; and what is worthy of remark is, 
that the more prominent of these so involve the 
common interests of the nation that they never can 
be lost, in war or in peace, any more than man- 
kind can forget the art of raising grain and pre- 
paiing it as food. In a word, since the palmy 
days of Babylon, and Persia, and Greece, mankind 
has grown rich by accumulating experiences safely 
stored up in the coffers of political, religious, and 
scientific history; and to say that all this, with 
much more that might be named, is no evidence 
of progress, would be simple nonsense. 

One thing, however, may be fully admitted, 
and with its admission, we think that true bibli- 
eal theology is fully satisfied. It is, in Mr. 
Campbell’s own language, “That no barbarous 
tribe or nation, by any innate elements in its con- 
stitution, or by its own unassisted efforts, ever 
made one step in the career of intellectual or 
moral improvement.” He might also have added 
that no system or form of creation beneath or 
above man ever advanced one step in the course 
of its development, “by its own unassisted ef- 
forts.” This is simply because all created and 
finite objects are necessarily dependent upon each 
other, and are separately and collectively de- 
pendent upon the Infinite; and hence, in their 
processions from lower to higher states, there can 
be no such thing as wnassisted effort. God, as the 
infinite Source from which all created existence 
is derived, must necessarily uphold all things by 
his Power, vitalize them with his own Life, and 
control and direct them by his Providence; and 
were he to withdraw his care from any one of his 
creatures it must necessarily cease to operate, 
lose its individual existence, and be absorbed in 
the great ocean of surrounding elements and ac- 
tivities. All real progress, therefore, is from 
God, who employs various methods as connected 
both with the departments of nature and of re- 
velation, to accomplish his beneficent designs for 
the constant improvement of his sentient off- 
spring; but what we specially contend for is, 
that he has constituted the system of things upon 
the plan of this pesicNep improvement, and that in 
the very formation of that plan and design, he has 
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enacted Progress as an established and irreversible 
Law. 


But Mr. Campbell supposes that this doctrine 
of Progression, particularly in the hands of Mr. 
Combe, tends to subvert the doctrine of the “fall 
of man” as taught in the book of Genesis. We 
are not aware that Mr. Combe has anywhere 
spoken very definitely upon this point; and if he 
has, he requires no defence from us. The general 
object of Mr. Combe’s labors has ‘been simply to 
develop the scientific resources of Phrenology, 
and to allow his conclusions to stand by them- 
selves, without embarrassing them with questions 
of popular theology. In pursuing this object, he 
has frequently marched up to the frontiers of 
theology, and cast a glance into its territories, 
without entering to explore or criticise its peculiar 
mysteries, He has also frequently reminded his 
readers that his business was to develop truth in 
his own specific department, regardless of its 
bearings upon current theological speculations, 
knowing, at the same time, that if the irrefutably 
demonstrated truths of Phrenology are contra- 
dicted by the commonly received interpretations 
of the Bible, those interpretations must necessarily 
be so modified as to make them conform to what 
is known to be true from other species of evi- 
dence. This is the identical principle which 
governed the researches of Galileo, whose demon- 
strated conclusions have not overthrown any 
portion of the Bible, but have essentially modified 
the previous interpretations of its records; and if 
the teachings of Phrenology and of the Bible are 
both true, it is evident that they may in like 
manner be made to conform to each other without 
damage to the credibility of either. 


And this brings us to remark, that we see 
nothing in the law of Progression, or any other 
legitimate deduction from Phrenology, which ne- 
cessarily contradicts the idea that man was created 
in a state of simple-hearted innocency, at once in 
harmony and unity with God and with all nature 
—a state in which his intuitional and spiritual 
faculties acted with far more freedom and truth- 
fulness than at present; but that he afterward, 
by exposure to outer temptations, and by ming- 
ling with things of the world, experienced that 
sensualization and dissipation of the interior facul- 
ties, which answers to the idea of a “ fall,” as 
taught in the Mosaic allegory. But this was only 
a temporary recurve in the stream of progression, 
corresponding to those which had oceurred a 
thousand times in the development of the lower 
departments of creation, and which, subsequently, 
often occurred, in the history of nations and of 
individuals, but which, so far from disproving the 
law of a general progression, have, by preparing 
for the introduction of higher conditions, indi- 
rectly contributed to work out its highest exem- 
plifications. Thus by the “fall,” man was pre- 
cipitated into the realm of physical and sensuous 
life, which (through the instrumentality of the 
Great Deliverer, who, in the prescience of God, 
was “slain from the foundation of the world,” and 
whose future mission was hence, from the be- 
ginning, @ necessary part of the general Divine 
plan) was to be finally conquered, subdued, 
purified, and annexed to the peaceful and har- 
monious dominions of the interior life, and thus, 
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asso much gain, be made to subserve the highest 
ends of progression. 

Whatever others may think upon this subject, 
therefore, (and we can speak only for ourselves), 
it is our opinion that Phrenology, in concurring 
with a thousand other witnesses whose testimony 
asserts the doctrine of progression, stands entirely 
acquitted of every charge of defection from true 
Theology ; and we respectfully submit that if Mr. 
Campbell, with many others of the clerical fra- 
ternity, would bestow more attention upon its 
teachings, they would, without damage to any 
real orthodoxy of faith, be far better qualified for 
the high and holy office of leading mankind into 
the ways of truth, righteousness, and peace. 

We had intended to notice briefly, in this con- 
nection, Mr. Campbell’s strictures upon Animal 
Magnetism and Clairvoyance; but as this article 
has already attained a greater length than was 
anticipated, we must close for the present. 








Physiology. 


THE APPARATUS OF MOTION—NOLIL 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 





MUSCLES AND TENDONS. 


Tuz human body, though supported by its 
bony fabric, owes its power of motion, and its 
beautiful proportions, to muscles and tendons, 


bone, it would not only have been incapable of 
motion, but every external shock would have been 
communicated, with little diminution, to the whole 
system ; but by means of the elastic cartilages and 
ligaments which are placed about the joints, free 
and extensive motion is secured; external shocks 
are lessened in their force, and diffused over the 
body in the same way as the elastic springs of a 
earriage lessen the jolting of the wheels, by dif- 
fusing the motion through the whole vehicle, 

The muscle forms all of that portion of the body 
which is called, in common language, flesh. It 
is usually red, and forms a very large portion of 
the back of the animal structure. In structure it 
is somewhat peculiar. If examined minutely, it 
will be found to be composed of a great number 
of strings or fibres, laying very close to each 
other, and it will be found that each one is like all 
the rest. In the dead subject, the muscular fibres 
are soft, flexible, and easily cut or torn asunder, 
They are then entirely devoid of any contractility. 
In the living body, on the contrary, they possess a 
high degree of contractility, ic, they have the 
faculty of contracting or shortening themselves so 
as to bring the two ends near to each other, and 
this they can do with a great degree of force. The 
contraction just alluded to is excited by a peculiar 
stimulus applied to the muscles by the nerves; 
and when the stimulus is removed or ceases to 
operate, the muscle is relaxed and returns to its 
former length. These two properties are distin- 
guishing characteristics of muscular fibres. 

Every muscle in the body is made up ofa large 
number of fibres, bound up together in a strong 
easing, called the sheath. The fibres lie parallel 
to each other, and it is the contraction of the se- 
parate fibres, all acting at the same moment, that 
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gives the muscle its greatest strength. Towards 
the extremity of the muscle the fibres cease, and 
the areolar structure becomes aggregated and 
modified, so as to constitute those glistening fibres 
and cords by which the muscle is tied to the 
surface of bone, and which are called tendons. Al- 
most every muscle in the body is connected with 
bone, either by tendinous fibres, or by an aggre- 
gation of those fibres constituting a tendon ; and 
the union is so firm, that, under extreme vio- 
lence, the bone itself rather bréaks than permits 
of the separation of the tendon from its attach- 
ment. The following remarks upon thestructure 
of the tendons, from Bell's Animal Mechanism, 
will, no doubt, be instructive and interesting to 
the reader: 

“Where nature has provided a perfect system of 
columns and levers, and pulleys, we may antici- 
pate that the cords by which the force of the 
muscles is concentrated on the movable bones, 
must be constructed with as curious a provision 
for their offices. In this surmise we shall not be 
disappointed. 

“To understand what is necessary to the 
strength of a rope or a cable, we must learn what 
has been the object of the improvements and pa- 
tents in this manufacture. The first process in 
rope-making, is hatechelling the hemp: that is, 
combing out the short fibres, and placing the 
long ones parallel to one another. The second is, 
spinning the hemp into yarns, And here the 
principle must be attended to, which goes 
through the whole process in forming a cable ; 
which is, that the fibres of the hemp shall bear an 
equal strain ; and the difficulty may be easily con- 
ceived, since the twisting must derange the paral- 
lel position of the fibres. Each fibre, as it is 
twisted, ties the other fibres together, so as to 
form a continued line, and it bears, at the same 
time, a certain portion of the strain, and so each 
fibre alternately. The third step of the process 
is making the yarns. Warping the yarns, is 
stretching them to a certain length; and for the 
aame reason, that so much attention has been 
paid to the arrangement of the fibres for the 
yarns, the same care is taken in the management 
of the yarns for the strands, The fourth step of 
the process is to form the strands into ropes. 
The difficulty of the art has been to make them 
bear alike, especially in great cables, and this has 
been the object of patent machinery. The hard- 
ening, by twisting, is aleo an essential part of the 
process of rope-making: for without this, it 
would be little better than extended parallel fibres 
of hemp. In this twisting, first of the yarns, 
and then of the strands, those which are on the 
outer surface must be more stretched than those 
near the centre; consequently, when there is a 
strain upon the rope, the outer fibres will break 
first, and the others in succession. _It is to avoid 
this, thateach yarn and each strand, as it is twist- 
ed or hardened, shall be itself revolving, eo that 
when drawn into the cable, the whole component 
parts may, as nearly as possible, resist the strain 
in an equal degree ; but the process is not per- 
fect, and this we must conclude from observing 
how different the construction of a tendon is from 
that ofa rope. A tendon consists of a strong cord, 
apparently fibrous; but which, by the art of the 
anatomist, may be separated into lesser cords, and 
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these, by maceration, can be shown to consist of 
cellular membrane, the common tissue that gives 
firmness to all the textures of the animal body. 
The peculiarity here results merely from its re- 
markable condenaation. But the cords of which 
the larger tendons consist, do not lie parallel to 
each other, nor are they simply twisted like the 
strands of a rope; they are, on the contrary, 
plaited or interwoven together. 

“If the strong tendon of the heel, or Achilles’ 
tendon, be taken as an example, on first inspec- 
tion, it appears to consist of parallel fibres; but by 
maceration, these fibres are found to be a web of 
twisted cellular texture. If you take your hand- 
kerchief, and slightly twisting it, draw it out like 
a rope, it will seem to consist of parallel cords ; 
such is, in fact, so far the structure of a tendon. 
But, as we have stated, there is something more 
admirable than this, for the tendon consists of 
subdivisions, which are like the strands of arope ; 
but instead of being twisted simply as by the pro- 
cess of hardening, they are plaited or interwoven 
in a way that could not be imitated in cordage by 
the turning of a wheel. Here then is the differ- 
ence—by the twisting of a rope, the strands can- 
not resist the strain equally, whilst we see that 
this is provided for in the tendon by the regular 
interweaving of the yarn, if we may so express it, 
so that every fibre deviates from the parallel line 
in thesame degree, and, consequently, receives the 
same strain when the tendon is pulled. If we 
seek for examples illustrative of this structure of 
the tendons, we must turn to the subject of ship- 
rigging, and see there how the seaman contrives, 
by undoing the strands and yarns of a rope, and 
twisting them anew, to make his splicing strong- 
er than the original cordage. A sailor opens the 
ends of two ropes, and places the strand of one 
opposite and between the strand of another, and 
so interlaces them, And this explains why a haw- 
ser-rope, a sort of small cable, is spun of three 
strands; for as they are necessary for many oper- 
ations in the rigging of a ship, they must be form- 
ed in a way that admits of being cut and spliced, 
for the separation of three strands, at least, is ne- 
cessary for knotting, splicing, whipping, mailing, 
&c., which are a few of the many contrivances for 
joining the ends of ropes, and for strengthening 
them by filling up the interstices to preserve them 
from being cut or frayed. As these methods of 
splicing and plaiting in the subdivisions of the 
rope make an intertexture stronger than the origi- 
nal rope, it is an additional demonstration, if any 
were wanted, to show the perfection of the cord- 
age of an animal machine, since the tendons are 
so interwoven; and until the yarns of one strand 
be separated and interwoven with the yarns of 
ancther strand, and this done with regular ex- 
change, the most approved patent ropes must be 
inferior to the corresponding part of the animal 
machinery. 

“A piece of cord of a new patent has been 
shown to us, which is said to Le many times 
stronger than any other cord of the same diame- 
ter. It isso far upon the principle here stated, that 
the strands are plaited instead of being twisted; 
but the tendon has still its superiority, for the les- 
ser yarns of each strand in it are interwoven with 
those of other strands. It, however, gratifies us 
to see, that the principle we draw from the ani- 







































mal body is here confirmed. It may be asked, do 
not the tendons of the human body sometimes 
break? They do; but in circumstances which 
only add to the interest of the subject. By the 
exercise of the tendons, (and their exercise is the 
act of being pulled upon by the muscles, or hav- 
ing a strain made on them,) they become firmer 
and stronger; bat in the failure of muscular ac- 
tivity, they become less capable of resisting the 
tug made upon them, and if, after a long confine- 
ment, a man has some powerful excitement to 
muscular exertion, then the tendon breaks. An 
old gentleman, whose habits have been long staid 
and sedentary, and who is very guarded in his 
walk, is upon an annual festival tempted to join 
the young people in a dance; then he breaks his 
tendon Achilles. Or a sick person, long confined 
to bed, is, on rising, subject to a rupture or her- 
nia, because the tendinous expansions guarding 
against protrusion of the internal parts, have be- 
come weak from disuse. 


“Such circumstances remind us that we are 
speaking of a living body, and that, in estimating 
the properties of the machinery, we ought not to 
forget the influence of life, and that the natural 
exercise of the parts, whether they be active or 
passive, is the stimulus to the circulation through 
them, and to their growth and perfection.” 


Each muscle is divided into three parts, viz: 
the body, or middle portion, which is round and 
full, and the two extremities or ends, which are 
smaller than the body. The ends are attached 
either to the bone or some other part. The fixed 
end is called the origin, and the movable end, the 
insertion of the muscle. The muscles of the hu- 
man system are 436 in number, and have been di- 
vided by anatowists into two classes, the Vo/un- 
tary and the Involuntary. The voluntary mus- 
cles are entirely under the control of the will, and 
enable us to perform an infinite variety of mo- 
tions at our pleasure. The involuntary muscles 
are not under the will, they operate without our 
consent, and in many cases without our know- 
ledge, as in digestion, the circulation of the blood 
in the blood-vessels, &e. Some of them, however, 
belong exclusively to neither class, such as the 
respiratory, which are so far under the will, that 
they may be stopped for a few minutes, but will 
in the end resume their action, in spite of all the 
efforts of the mind to the contrary. 


Asa general thing, the muscles lie just beneath 
the skin, and surround the bones, especially those 
of the extremities, which are completely envelop- 
ed by them. As they are found near the surface, 
they serve to give much of that graceful curvature 
which the body and the limbs exhibit, and in many 
instances their prominent outline may be distinct- 
ly traced. The strong “ cords,” as they are often 
ealled, which are seen in the neck, on each side, 
running from behind the ear obliquely to the top 
of the breast-bone, (see Fig. 1. Sterno-mastoid,) 
are two muscles used for bending the head to one 
side or the other, according as either acts. The 
fall, round protuberance seen on the front of the 
upper arm, between the shoulder and the elbow, 
a.k, The large swellings of the thigh and calf of 
the leg are formed of strong muscles, which 
are used mostly in walking, running, and similar 
exercises, 
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Fig. 1. 


This figure shows the outer layer of muscles of 
the body, or those which appear on removing the 
skin; f. g., Sterno-mastoid muscle; b. the Rectus 
or straight muscle, used principally to draw 
the leg forwards; ¢. the Sartorius or tailor’s 
muscle, used to draw the legs obliquely across 
each other; i. ii, the Aldominal muscles, used 
to bend the body forward and pull down the 
bones of the chest. 

There are a great variety of forms found in the 
muscles, such as the long, the broad, the circular 
and the pulley muscle, And notwithstanding they 
assume such a variety of forms, yet they are all 
made of the same materials, and their contractions 
and relaxation are produced in the same manner. 
Every muscle is provided with its antagonist 
muscle; their action has been compared to that 
of two sawyers, alternately pulling in opposite di- 
rections. The mouth, for instance, is keptin the 
middle of the face and its corners held in a true 
and regular position, by two muscles which draw 
against, and balance each other. If one of these 
muscles become weakened, the other will exert too 
much power, and draw the mouth to one side of 
the face. 

In view of our material frame, we may well 
exclaim, “What a piece of work isman!” We 
here find separate contrivances for motion of 
every kind, and for the action of the sentient or- 
gans, &e., and all without the least interference of 
one part of the machinery with any other. How 
many operations are necessary to enable a writer 
to transfer his thoughts to the minds of others, by 
means of the pen! First, the body must be sup- 
ported erect, by the bones and muscles of the 
back ; and the sitting posture calls into action 
another set of muscles. In holding the pen, some 
muscles of the fingers are stretched out and others 
contracted ; while the eyes perform the office of 














directing the hand in the forming of the letters 
and placing them properly upon the paper. But 
what could this bodily machine do, were there 
not the directing mind to pull the muscles in 
their right way, and still farther, to bring forth 
from the chamber of thought the ideas of which 
words are but the images! : 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 
CHAPTER IX. 


On the Measurement of the Skulls of Races, and the Doctrine of the 
Temperaments, 


WE come now to that branch of the science of 
the Natural History of Man, the consideration of 
which is more in accordance with the subjects 
discussed, and the objects pursued by this Jour- 
nal. We shall endeavor, by a consideration of 
the temperaments and craniological develop- 
ments of the different species of men, to substan- 
tiate the positions assumed in the previous chap- 
ters of this compilation; and to prove, also, that 
the principles of Phrenology are applicable to all 
the races of men on the face of the globe. 

In the remainder of this work I shall have fre- 
quent occasions to speak of the Phrenology of epe- 
cies, nations and races, and I shall use the term in 
its broadest sense, signifying not merely the ecra- 
niology of the races under consideration, but also 
their temperaments and other peculiarities which 
modify the workings of mind. 

Phrenology is a system of mental philosophy, 
founded upon the physiology of the whole physi- 
eal frame. 

Many have objected to this definition, declaring 
that phrenologists should confine themselves ex- 
clusively to the craniology of mev, and not con- 
sider their physiology in connection therewith; 
asserting that the conclusions drawn from the lat- 
ter source, are not legitimately to be considered 
as substantiating in any manner those drawn 
from the former. But a moment's reflection will 
show this to be a narrow-minded view of the sub- 
ject, and one which is not substantiated by rea- 
son or common sense. Every well-informed man 
knows how intimate is the connection between 
the mind and the body, how impossible it is for 
the former to manifest itself without the interven- 
tion of the brain, a special organ of the latter, and 
how equally impossible it is for the latter to main- 
tain itself in its integrity without the former. Now, 
so long as it is impossible for the mind to manifest 
its power without the body, so long will the con- 
dition of that body exert a powerful influence on 
the manifestations of the mind. The conclusions 
to deduce from this are, that craniology indicates 
the direction of the mental faculties, while Phre- 
nology—craniology and physiology combined—in- 
dicates the power with which the mental faculties 
exert themselves in that direction. We therefore 
hold to the definition given above, and in that 
sense will make use of the word in question. 

It is not neceseary for me here to enter into a 
formal exposition of the science, to bring forth ar- 
guments to substantiate, or examples to illustrate, 
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its truth. I shall assume it to have been amply 
proved, a fact which nine-and-one-half-tenths of 
my réaders are willing to admit; and, in the 
course of my labors, will endeavor strenuously to 
convert the whole ten-tenths, and have all (now 
and feel that it is true. 

We shall, therefore, pass on to the consider- 
ation of the phrenology of nations, after consider- 
ing the different methods which have been pro- 
posed for measuring the cranial capacit of vari- 
ous species. , 

The head is divided into two portions, the cra- 
nium and the face. The. former contains the 
brain; the latter, the external organs of the four 
senses, hearing, seeing, smelling and tasting—the 
fifth sense, feeling, being common to the whole 
body. Now, if the deductions of phrenology be 
true, it must be apparent that there is an exact 
ratio between the development of certain portions 
of the head and certain portions of the face. We 
accordingly find this-to be the case; for, in all 
individuals, races and nations, who have e large 
posterior development of brain, we find a corres- 
ponding development of the sensual organs of the 
face; and, on the other hand, in all individuals, 
races and nations, who have a large anterior, to- 
gether with a small posterior development of 





NEGRO, 


brain, we find a corresponding deficiency in the 
development of the sensual organs of the face. 
In the first instance, we have the broad, flat, pro- 
jecting, sensual face ; in the last, the perpendicu- 
lar, prominent, delicate, refined, oval face. This 
fact, however, was noticed long prior to the dis- 
covery of phrenology, but was at that time “an 
ultimate fact,” that is, a fact for which no satis- 
factory reason could be assigned; but while this 
science recognizes the truth of the observation, it 
also assigns an indisputable and satisfactory rea- 
son; and it, therefore, remains no longer “an ulti- 
mate fact.” 

Phrenology assigns to the inferior posterior and 





lateral portions of the brain, all the domestic and 
animal propensities; to the posterior superior, 
and anterior superior portions, the selfish and 
moral sentiments; and to the anterior portion, 
the reason and perceptive intellect of man. The 
domestic and animal propensities are, in a mea- 
sure, material and sensual in their characters, 
and demand material organs for their gratifica- 
tion; and, as four of the five se! of animal 
pleasure reside in the’face, it follows as a necessi- 
ty that there should be a correspondence in the 
sizes of the two—a large development of the pro- 
pensities being accompanied by a correspondingly 
large development of the face, and vice versa, 
Now the sentiments and intellect, though coupled 
with materiality, and too often with sensuality, 
do not depend for their exercise on any other por- 
tion of the physical frame butthe brain itself; con- 
sequently, as no other physical organ is exercised 
by them, none others are increased in size by 
their increase in power; hence, a large develop- 
ment of the sentiments and intellect, with a small 
development of the propensities, is always accom- 
panied by a small, delicate, refined, oval face. 
This principle is equally true of individualsand 
nations, and from a knowledge of it, Camper 
sought to measure the intellect of men by the 


FACIAL ANGLE. 


A line was drawn from the superior middle of 
the forehead to the alveolar process of the upper 
jaw, and there intersected a line drawn horizon- 
tally from ,the point of intersection to the exter- 
nal opening of the ear. The angle formed within 
these two lines, was called the Facial Angle, and 
is shown in the accompanying engraving. 

But there are many serious objec - 
tions to this method of measurement, 
for, though the nearer the facial an- 
gle approached to a right angle, the 
greater the intellectual power indi- 
cated; still, it gives merely an ap- 
proximation to the truth, because a 
line which touches Individuality, 
Eventuality and Comparison, would 
not, nor could not indicate tha 
size and consequent power of 
Causality, the most important of 
all the intellectual powers, nor 
yet of the remaining organs located 
on all sides of Causality. When 
applied to the lower animals, it 
fails there also; for the horse, 
according to the measurement of 
Cunio, has an angle of only 23 
degrees, while the orang-outang 
hasan angle of 67 degrees; there- 
fore, according to Camper, the 
horse should be devoid of intelli- / 
gence andthe orang-outangnextin / 
“intellect to the negro. But this 
method may, however, be of use in the compari- 
son of species, and of individuals of the same spe- 
cies, by assunting a standard angle, and noting 
the departures therefrom. Thus 70° is the stand- 
ard angle of the Canaanite or Ethiopian, 75° that 
of the Ishmaelite or American, 80° that of the 
Japhetite or Mongolian, and 85° that of the She- 
mite or Caucasian. The facial angle of Camper, 

















though at one time generally received, is still in- 
ferior to the vertical method—norma verticalis— 
proposed and adopted by Blumenbach as the prin- 
cipal measurement in the comparison of skulls. 

Placing the skulls upon their bases, he observes 
that the outline presented by the Caucasian is im- 
perfectly oval, resulting from a large develop- 
ment of all the regions of the brain ; that present- 
ed by the Mongolian, more nearly round, result- 
ing from an inferior development of the anterior 
and posterior, and a very large development of 
the lateral portions of the brain ; while the Ethi- 
opian presents an outline extremely oval, caused 
by the great narrowness and extreme prolonga- 
tion of the skull posteriorly. 

The objection to thismethod is, that it does not 
present a view of the superior or coronal portion 
of the head. 

But the methode of Camper and Blumenbach 
are inferior to the one proposed by Dr. James 
C. Prichard. This latter method, however, is not 
applicable to all races, since he applies it to two 
forms of the human skull, and assumes another 
measurement and nomenclature for the third, He 
draws a line on either side of the face or skull, 
from the zygomatic arch upwards, touching at the 
temples, and continued above the head some dis- 
tance, If the lines are parallel to each other he 
denominates the skull Ovat, and assumes it as the 
type of the Caucasian or European races, If the 
lines, however, meet above the skull, and, with a 
line drawn horizontally from one zygoma to the 
other, form a triangle, he denominates the skull 
Pyramipat, and assumes it as the type of the No- 
mad tribes, generally comprehended under the ti- 
tle, Mongolian and Malay, 


ORANIUM OF AN ESQUIMAUX, 

But in the measurement of the skull of the 
Ethiopian races, he assumes another method, de- 
signated by another name, Placing the skull 
with its side facing him, he observes the retreat- 
ing forehead, the prominent muzzle and receding 
chin, and denominates it Prognarnovus, (having 
prominent jaws), and assumes it as the standard 
type of the Negro races, 
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SKULL OF AN ASHANTI 

This method gives a nearer approximation to 
the truth than the other two, and ia, therefore, to 
be preferred. From the combined methods of 
Camper, Blumenbach and Prichard, a just idea of 
the cranial configuration or developments of any 
individuals, races or nations may be formed, but 
it is evident that no method ean be devised which 
will be universally applicable, and, consequently, 
free from objections We can only notice the 
general developments, average size, and quality 
of the texture of each species, assume an average 
for each of these peculiarities, and classify there- 
by. But it is to be regretted that this method of 
procedure has been adopted only in relation to 
the Shemitie or Caucasian species. Here we find 
a large development of all the regions of the head, 
and its individuals may be classed according to 
their departure from an equal balance of the pro- 
pensities, sentiments and intellect, The least 
size of the head of the adult compatible with fair 
talents, is 20 1-4 inches cireumference, and the 
greatest size attained in health between 24 and 
25 inches, and all individuals are said to have 
very small, full, large or very large heads, accord- 
ing as they vary above or below this standard. 

The effect of organization upon mental manifes- 
tations has been remarked in relation to this spe- 
cies, Texture or quality of organization has been 
included under the term Temperament, and these 
have been variously divided and sub-divided by 
different physiologists, 

Temperaments are peculiarities of constitution, 
affecting the manifestations of mind, and indicated 
by unmistakable external signs. 

The earliest nomenclature of temperaments was 
made by Galen, a Roman writer, who flourished 
in the days of the decline of the Empire, and this 
nomenclature forms the basis of the commonly 
received division of the temperaments into Bil- 
ious, Lymphatic, Sanguine and Nervous, The ef- 
fect of these temperaments upon the manifesta- 
tions of mind is extremely great, and almost en- 
tirely falsifies the unqualified {assertion that “size 
is the measurement of power.” It will be entirely 
unnecessary for me to enter into the minute ana- 
tomy, physiology and physiognomy of the tempera- 
ments, since every tyro in Phrenology is, or should 
be, perfectly acquainted with them, I will mere- 
ly state the effect of each upon a brain of large 
size, 

The Bilious Temperament confers strength, en- 
durance, tenacity, and great vitality, upon the 
mental mani ‘estations of a brain of large size, ren- 
dering them slow, sure, powerful, pertinacious, 
and, with a favorable conformation, revengeful and 
eruel. 

The Lymphatic Temperament confers upon a 
brain of like size, apparent weakness but great la- 
tent strength, which is exercised only in great 
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emergencies and under very powerful stimulus; 
conferring upon both mind and body vitality, and 
great powers of passive endurance. 

The Sanguine Temperament cunfers strength, 
elasticity, vitality and vigor; rendering the mind 
active, inconstant and fickle. 6 

The Nervous Temperament confers great deli- 
cacy, fineness and brilliancy: more intensity than 
power, more brilliancy than powers of endurance, 
a more veal aes practical turn. But these 
temperaments are rarely if ever found uncom- 
bined in health, The more equal the combination 
found in any one individual, the more favorable is 
the physical and mental result. The most common 
combinations of the temperaments are the Sangui- 
neo-nervous, the sanguineo-bilious-nervous, the 
bilious-lymphatic, aud the sanguineo-bilious-lym- 
phatic; the uncombined lymphatic and the ner- 
vous-lymphatie being but seldom met with in this 
country. 

These variations in temperament produce as 
great and as striking differences in the individuals 
of the Shemitie or Caucasian species, as will be 
found to exist between it and the three remaining 
dark-hued species. 

But while scientific men have been thus indus- 
trious in classifying the general developments, 
average size, and quality of texture or tempera- 
ment of the Shemitic species, they have entirely 
overlooked these peculiarities, particularly the 
last, in the remaining three species, the Japhetic, 
Ishmaelitic, and Canaanitic. To Van Amringe be- 
longs the honor of having founded the study of the 
temperaments of these species, and his nomencla- 
ture will be received until more general informa- 
tion and more intense study have pointed out a 
more perfect and extensive system. 

In comparing the different species with each 
other in regard to these peculiarities of organiza- 
tion, he finds each differently constituted from the 
others, The temperament of the Shemitic species 
he calls strenvovs, that of the Japhetic, rassive, 
that of the Ishmaelitic, cattovs, and that of the 
Canaanitie sLucoisy, 

The srrenvovs temperament of the Shemitic is 
an active, bold, vigorous, vehement and persever- 
ing mental and physical constitution, which has 
enabled its possessors to advance from barbarism 
to enlightenment by their own inherent strength, 
and gives them the ability to exist in every cli- 
mate from the tropics to the poles, and to sweep 
away all races from before them either by conquest 
or absorption. This temperament is prominently 
marked upon the history of the race. 

The passive Temperament of the Japhetite has 
enabled him to acquire a certain degree of civili- 
zation beyond which he cannot unaided pass, It 
bestows upon him also a cold, unfeeling, treacher- 
ous nature, which passively sufters long in the pre- 
sence of power before it actively resists, The Chi- 
nese and Japanese are the most numerous races 
who have exhibited this temperament, which has 
been one of their peculiar characteristics from time 
immemorial. 

The caLtous Temperament of the Ishmaelite ena- 
bles him to endure with ease, and almost with 
pleasure, the privations of the forest and the desert, 
bestows upon him a coldness, an insatiable appe- 
tite for revénge, an indifference to physical suffer- 
ing, and a contempt for the frail and weak; and 








gives him a strong insensibility to the finer feelings 
and emotions of the mind and heart, which merits 
the appropriate appellation of Callous. 

The stugGisu temperament of the Canaanite 
arises from an inferiority of organization and an 
absence of high sensibility. According to Dr. 
Knox, the nervous system is less highly developed, 
and every muscle in the body is different. Says 
Dr. Moseby, in his Treatise on Tropical Diseases, 
“ Negroes are devoid of sensibility in a surprising 
degree. They are not subject to nervous diseases. 
They sleep sound in every disease, nor does any 
mental disturbance ever keep them awake. They 
bear chirurgical operations much better than white 


people, and what would be the cause of insupera- . 


ble pain to a white man, a negro will almost dis- 
regard. I have amputated the legs of many ne- 
groes who held the upper part of the limb them- 
selves.”— Quoted by Kneeland and Van Amringe, 

The above remarks on the Negro apply in a less 
degree to the other darker races. The American 
Indian, Tartar, Hindoo, Chinese and Japanese, en- 
dure tortures with indifference which would be 
insupportable toa white man. And this sensibil- 
ity of the different species varies aleo with their 
temperaments. That of the Shemite is high, ex- 
alted ; that of the Japhetite; medium ; that of the 
Ishmaelite sub-medium ; and that of the Canaanite, 
like his temperament, is sluggish. 

This difference of sensibility in the white and 
black races may be partly accounted for by consid- 
ering the anatomy of the skin. 

The skin of the white races consists of two lay- 
ers, the scarf-skin and the true skin. The scarf- 
skin or cuticle is a thin insensible membrane, des- 
titute of absorbents, blood-vessels, or nerves; and 
is therefore incapable of sensations and all vital ac- 
tions; is extravascular, inorganic. The true skin 
or cutis vera is a strong, compact, areolar tissue, 
dense and fibrous, permeated in every possible di- 
rection by the minute ramifications of the capilla- 
ries, and the equally numerous and minute ramifi- 
cations of the nerves of sensation. All sensations 
perceived by the surface of the body are therefore 
transmitted through the insensible scarf-skin to 
the delicately-sensitive cutis vera or true skin. 
Therefore delicacy of perception will, in a great 
measure, depend on the thickness and density of 
the scarf-skin. 

But in addition to the searf and true skins, the 
negro is furnished with a third layer interposed 
between the first and last, called the rete muco- 
sum, which is a black layer, thicker than the cuti- 
cle itself, destitute of fibrous texture, inorganic, 
and extravascular. It is found in all the dark 
races, but is thickest in the Canaanite or Negro, 
It must therefore follow that the comparative sen- 
sibility of the dark races is proportioned to the 
thickness of this rete mucosum, and that their sen- 
sibility, compared with the white races, is infinitely 
lesa, since there is a greater amount of inorganic, 
insensible matter interposed between the nerves 
of sensation and the external substances perceived 
by them, 

“When the human skin is examined with a mi- 
croscope, it exhibits a great number of small sulci, 
or depressed lines, meeting and intersecting each 
other at different angles, with elevations between 
them ; the whole resembling somewhat the surface 
of a bed-quilt, In the African they resemble the 
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interstices of a bed-quilt stuffed ; in the Caucasian, 
the same without the stuffiag. The skin of the 
former generates less heat than that of the latter, 
and its temperature is therefore lower. He ought 
rather to say that it more powerfully and success- 
fully resists the action of heat from without, tend- 
ing to raise its temperature, It resists a low tem- 
perature with less power. Hence the superior fit- 
ness of the former for hot climates, and of the lat- 
ter for cold ones. It is obvious then that the whole 
amount of difference between the skins of these 
two races is great—much greater, we apprehend, 
than it is generally supposed to be.”—Caldwell’s 
Thoughts on the Unity of the Human Race. 2nd 
edit., pp. 51, 52. 

When we reflect, further, that the whole inter- 
nal surface of the alimentary canal, the thorax, &c., 
is only a continuation of the skin and its append- 
ages; that the secretory organs which deposit the 
black, unctuous or dark colored substance of the 
rete mucosum must have their origin internally ; 
that there is a sympathetic and reciprocal connec- 
tion between the ekin and lining membranes of all 
the cavities; when we reflect upon these import- 
ant facts, taken in connection with the other phy- 
sical and mental characteristics of each of the hu- 
man races, we cannot but conclude that they are 
of a different specific origin, and that these differ- 
ences are plainly apparent when we become ac- 
quainted with the temperaments of these same 
races, 





CHAPTER X. 
The Phreno-physiclogy of Nations, 

Tue Science of Phrenology was discovered by 
an examination of the heads and skulls of one na- 
tion, and its conclusions were corroborated by a 
like inspection of individual heads of other nations. 
In no instance do we find the enlightened deduc- 
tions of the science at variance with truth, when 
we apply its principles to the observance of the 
mental and physical capacities and capabilities of 
all the nations of the earth. If it could be used 
in the elucidation of the characters of two or three 
nations only, we might well doubt its truth, even 
in these limited applications; but when we find 
its principles alike applicable to the civilized and 
barbarous, the savage and enlightened, we may 
conclude that its deductions have truth for their 
basis, and, like all such deductions, are universal 
in their application. 

We assert, therefore, that Phrenology is sub- 
stantiated by at. examination of the Phrenology, or 
Phreno-physiology of all nations of the earth, of 
whatever grade or stage of advancement in civili- 
zation ; and if our readers will bear in mind the 
distinctions laid down between Craniology and 
Phrenology, they will readily comprehend our 
statements in regard to the application of the prin- 
ciples of both these sciences to the elucidation of 
the mental characteristics of the different species 
of men. 

It isa principle of Phrenology that size, other 
things being equal, is the measurement of power, 
and this trath, which is applicable to individuals, 
is applicable to nations also. 

Men celebrated for great force of character have 
invariably had large heads, and a large-headed 
man, whatever may be his education or position 
in life, invariably possesses a great amount of cha- 








racter of some kind. The same is true of large- 
brained nations, and to be convinced we have only 
to compare the relative sizes of the heads of con- 
quered and conquering nations. 

Forty thousand Englishmen keep ninety mil- 
lions of Hindoos in subjection, The average size of 
the head of the former is between 22 1-2 and 23 
inches in circumference, while a head of the latter 
race of that size would be considerefl very large. 
The external meascrement of the average size of 
the heads of the Europeans or Caucasians is 137 
cubie inches, while that of the Hindoos is but 119. 
The extremes of measurement attained by Cauca- 
sians is from 40 to 220 cubic inches, external mea- 
surement. Two hundred and twenty is placed as 
the extreme limit, no heads having been measured 
which had attained that size. The heads of Daniel 
O'Connell and of Joseph Hume, M. P., each mea- 
sured 210, which was also about the measurement 
of the heads of Napoleon and Franklin. 

The most celebrated Hindoo chief of whom we 
have any knowledge was Rajah Ramahun Roy, a 
philosopher and philanthropist of the highest or- 
der. His head was of gigantic proportions, com- 
pared with his fellow Asiatics, as it measured 190 
cubic inches, while theirs averaged but 119. Hence 
the superiority of the Rajah Ramahun Roy above 
his fellows, and the superiority of the Caucasians 
above his nation, the Hindoos, 

Negroes are held in subjection by Caucasians. 
Their heads average 123 cubic inches, which is 14 
below the average of the latter. The most favor- 
able Negro head ever examined was that of Eus- 
tache, the celebrated St. Domingo slave, which 
measured 155 cubic inches external measurement. 

This is 832 above the average of the race, and 18 
above the average Caucasian measurement. 

The American Aborigines have heads of less size, 
but different conformation, from the Negroes, and 
while the latter have been conquered, subdued, 
domesticated and enslaved, the former remain un- 
conquered, unsubdued, uncivilized and free, 

The average measurement of the Indian skull is 
122 eubie inches; the extreme, that of Black 
Hawk, the celebrated warrior and chief, rather 
more than 165. While the range of the Caucasian 
is from 40 to 220, that of the Indian is from 40 to 
165, a difference sufficient, when considered in 
connection with the temperaments of the species, 
to account for the differences observable in the 
states of society of the two. 

We have neither time nor space to carry these 
remarks further, but will conclude them by giving 
the following table from Mr. Stratton’s “ Mathe- 
matics of Phrenology,” which origiually appeared 
in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, but ean 
be found entire in a volume of selections entitled 
“ Moral and Intellectual Science.” p. 187. Fowlers 
and Wells, 1848. 

MEASUREMENTS. 





Range. 


Average | External Range 


ment is to be found, and taken as the criterion of 
mental power and of national character. 

The next chapter will be devoted to the consid- 
eration of the development of the organs of differ- 
ent races und nations, an analysis of their charac- 
ters, their political and social conditions, and the 
connections between the three, as shown by the 
deductions of rurzNoLoey. 
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REMARKABLE CASE OF SYMPATHY. 

Ir is well known by those who are familiar 
with the phenomena of human magnetism, that a 
properly sensitive subject, on coming into full 
magnetic rapport with another, may ve made to 
feel all the sensations and mental emotions of the 
latter. This fact has been established by pinch- 
ing the magnetizer, pricking him with pins, or 
causing him to taste various substances, all the 
sensations of which would be faithfully described 
by the person under his magnetic control. But 
the following fact, which I have from an authentic 
source, affords a remarkable illustration -of the 
subtlety of this law, and shows that it may operate 
in cases where its influences would be little sus- 
pected by the generality of minds; and to the 
discerning it will afford hints which are eminently 
practical. 

It will be remembered that while Kossuth was 
in New York City, and stopping at the Irving 
House, he received the visits of numerous persons 
of both. sexes who deeply sympathized with him 
and his cause. Among the rest there was one 
day a lady of a remarkably sensitive constitution 
who came to the hotel, in company with two or 
three of her friends, fully determined upon hav- 
ing an interview with the illustrious Magyar, if 
it were possible. After she arrived, she ascer- 
tained that Kossuth, unrecognized by her, had 
passed out of the door at the very moment she 
entered, and so near her, in the crowd, as to pro- 
bably have touched her. The lady, with her 
corp anions, took a seat in the parlor, and, being 
chagrined at the disappointment in her expecta- 
tion’ to see the object of her ardent interest, it 
may be naturally supposed that her mind wan- 
dered forth after him in thought. Be this as it 
may, however, after she had sat there for some 
time, she became apparently insensible to the pre- 
sence of her companions and to all things around 
her, and afterward rose upon her feet, assumed a 
majestic air, and commenced gesticulating in the 
most graceful manner, as if addressing a public 
assembly. This she continued for a long time, 
despite of every effort of her friends to arouse her 
to a state of outer consciousness; and finally she 
r d her natural state suddenly and spon- 





Caucasian. . . . 700 to 1 0/40 or less to 220 
Mongolian. . 27| 90 * 140)40 “ 145 
Malayan e 98 * 132/40 “ 159 
Ethiopian . . . . 1100 «* 159)40 a 156 


| 93 “ 146/40 wo 165 
95 “ 187/40 “ 185 


American Indian 
Asiatic or Hindoo. . 


It is evident, from the above table, that the ex- 
tremes of measurement may be found the same in 
all nations ; therefore, since size, ceteris paribus, is 
the measurement of power, the average measure- 











taneously. It was afterward ascertained that dur- 
ing the whole time of the jlady’s strange gesticu- 
lating movements, and coinciding with its be- 
ginning and ter tion to a t, Kossuth 
was engaged in delivering a speech to one of the 
numerous congratulatory assemblages with which 
he was honored while in New York! 

Here was a psychologica” phenomenon which, 
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like all other effects, must certainly have had an 
adequate and corresponding cause; and we are 
totally at loss to conceive of its cause, unless we 
refer it to the law of psychical sympathy, which we 
might illustrate by a thousand other, though per- 
haps for the most part less remarkable cases. 
The strong attractive tendency which the 
thoughts of the lady had toward the Hungarian 
leader, doubtless brought her into that intimate 
magnetic union with him which enabled the en- 
ergies of his mind, unconsciously to himself, to 
vibrate through her nervousand muscular system, 
and cause her to gesticulate coincidently with 
himself. This conclusion is farther established by 
the fact that her gestures, as it was said, precisely 
resembled those of Kossuth; and the respecta- 
bility of the lady is such aa to preclude the suspi- 
cion that the scene was merely feigned by her, 
even supposing such a thing to have been possible. 

This fact hints that susceptible persons are pro- 
bably always more or less in soul-unity with per- 
sons upon whom their thoughts are most em- 
ployed, and that they always partake more or less 
of their character, whether it be good or evil. If 
this is so, then the discerning mind cannot fail to 
see in a stronger light than ever, the importance 
vf care in the selection of personal associates, and 
of always holding the thoughts on the most worthy 
objects. 





CLAIRVOYANCE AND THE LAWYERS, 

Some months ago a case of clairvoyance oc- 
curred at Wallingford, Conn., which has excited 
considerable interest in that section of the coun- 
try, and the undoubted facts of which should go 
far to remove any existing doubts from the minds 
of those who may still be skeptical as to the 
reality of the alleged mental power designated by 
that name. On the morning of the 27th of April, 
Mr. Samuel B. Parmelee, of that town, found that 
some $1,700, together with a diamond ring and a 
valuable gold watch and chain, had been ab- 
stracted from a drawer where he had placed them 
the night previous on retiring to bed. Finding 
no evidence by which he could implicate any one 
in the theft of the missing property, Mr. P. was 
persuaded by a friend to call on a clairvoyant, 
Mary Rich, who resided in Durham some eight or 
ten miles distant, and consult her with reference 
to the affair. The clairvoyant described an Irish 
servant girl (whom she had never seen nor heard 
of) in the family of Mr. P., and said that she had 
taken the money and jewelry while Mr. P. slept; 
but that, on finding she had taken more than she 
supposed, she had become alarmed, and burned 
the money, and thrown the watch, two gold chains, 
and a ring, into the well. On returning home 
and drawing the water out of the well, Mr. P. 
found the watch, two chains, and the ring, as the 
clairvoyant had indicated them, though he had 
previously missed only one chain. He also found 
a partially burnt slip of paper, with the words on 
it “ Meriden Bank, $100,” and which he recog- 
nized as wrapped round a roll of the missing bills, 
On afterward finding that the girl had burnt an 
unusual quantity of fluid in her lamp the night 
previous, as though she had been up most of the 
night, and also discovering other suspicious cir- 
cumstances, he directly charged the theft upon 
her, and she fully confessed it, stating that she had 
disposed of the property as above described. 
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The girl was accordingly arrested and im- 
prisoned, and has recently had her trial in New 
Haven. The testimony against her reaffirmed 
the above facta, and publicly developed such 
proof of the reality of clairvoyance as, it would 
seem, should have been satisfactory to every un- 
prejudiced mind, The court and jury, however, 
were little disposed to entertain the claims of a 
power thus in conflict with their preconceived 
notions, mention of the subject in con- 
nection with the theft and partial recovery of the 
missing property, afforded so capital an occasion 
for raillery and sarcasm on the part of the counsel 
for the defence, that the girl, despite of her pre- 
vious unequivocal confession of the crime, and of 
the strong circumstantial evidence against her, 
was acquitted, upon the weakly-sustained plea 
that her confession wae made under intimidation. 
It is said, however, that the proceedings of the 
trial produced a favorable impression in respect to 
clairvoyance, on the minds of the spectators, many 
of whom, from what they heard, will doubtless be 
disposed to give the subject a farther investigation. 

OURE OF BAD HABITS, 

The following letter was intended for private 
perusal, and its writer requested a private an- 
swer; but as it describes the case of thousands of 
otherwise noble-hearted persons who have unfor- 
tunately contracted habits destructive to health, 
morals, and happiness, the writer will doubtless 
excuse us for giving its essential passages a public 
place and a public answer :— 

Mr. L. N. Fowrer, Dear Sre:—If I am not 
very much mistaken, I have read in your Journal 
that long and confirmed practices, such as chew- 
ing tobacco, or drinking ardent spirits, can be 
totally expelled from the person by Magnetism or 
Clairvoyance. * * Ifyou have the power to do 
so, you would confer a lasting favor on the writer 
of this, and save one wretched being from an un- 
timely grave, by writing to me immediately, and 
stating your terms. A friend of mine, a fine and 
talented fellow, has been reduced by liquor to a 
level with the brute creation. He has made many 
resolutions to stop, but has not the courage to 
continue. I told him what the Journal said, and, 
with tears streaming from his eyes, he answered, 
“I would to God, F——, I could stop it. I would 
do so willingly, but Ieannot. If Mr. Fowler ean 
help me I will bless him as long as I live, and do 
all I can to reform, and become a respectable 
merober of the community. 

“TI do ask of you, Mr. Fowler, that you will 
answer this immediately.” 

Yours, &e. 

The true magnetic diagnosis of this and all simi- 
lar cases, is probably as follows: The man was 
originally led step by step into intemperate ha- 
bits by the insidious influence of his associates, or, 
at least, in the absence of associates whose moral 
principles and examples could impress him with 
a positive restraining power. Giving himself up 
thus to the ungoverned promptings of Alimen- 
tiveness, there was soon established a permanent 
and unnatural tendency of the vital magnetism of 
the brain toward that organ, and thus the organ 
was constantly stimulated to an undue state of ac- 
tivity. By virtue of this tendency, the higher or- 
gans-—Firmness, Self esteem, Conscientiousness and 
Veneration—were, at the same time, deprived of 








their due amount of vital magnetic stimulus, and 
were thus so far lowered in their tone and weak- 
ened in their action as to be unable any longer to 
restrain the indulgence of the unnatural appetite. 
The continuance of this habit, for some time, re- 
sulted in a chronic derangement of the magnetic 
forces of the brain, which forces should be distri- 
buted evenly and harmoniously to the organs, in 
order that the mind or soul, with its various affec- 
tions and appetites, may have an even, harmoni- 
ous and temperate action. Now thisderangement 
of magnetic forces is precisely what is to be cured, 
and with its cure the evil habit will cease. 

This diagnosis of the disease suggests the treat- 
ment that would be most likely to result in a cure. 
First, speak kindly and cheeringly to the patient, 
and, addressing the organ of Hope, persuade him 
that his case is not beyond remedy. After having 
thus gained his confidence and excited his interest, 
proceed to explain to him the natureand causes of 
his difficulty, according to the principles stated 
above. Make him understand philosophically 
that his higher organs must receive more of the 
vital magnetism and the lower ones less: in other 
words, that the higher faculties must be cultivated 
and the lower ones restrained, and get his con- 
sent, if possible, to lead in the effort toward 
reform. Then, if the person happens to 
be susceptible to magnetism, a cure of the 
obnoxious habit may be effected almost to 
a certainty, and with little trouble. Take 
him by the hands, look him steadfastly in the 
face, and sit that way until he exhibits signs of be- 
ing under the control of your will. Then place 
your hand on the ‘op of his head, and make a few 
slight passes over the region of Firmness, Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, and Self-Esteem, bringing 
them into a gentle and harmonious state of activi- 
ty. Then, whilst he is under your magnetic con- 
trol, tell him, in a firm and positive tone, that his 
appetite for rum (or tobacco, as the case may be,) 
will henceforth cease, and he will loathe it; that 
henceforth he will have no disposition to cross the 
threshold of a rumshop, and will be again a man 
and seek respectable society. Your will, thus ac- 
companied with an authoritative assurance and com- 
mand, will act powerfully in changing the magnetic 
circulations of his brain ; and so long as your mag- 
netism remains upon him, which may be for many 
days, there will be no danger of his going astray. 

Even if persons show no evident susceptibility 
to magnetism at first, this operation frequently 
performed upon them by a person of strong mag- 
netic power and of high moral endowments, (which 
latter qualification is all important,) will necessa- 
rily act powerfully in breaking up any bad habit 
which they may have formed. But whatever may 
be the degree of susceptibility in the patient, this 
operation upon him should be repeated daily, or, 
at least, two or three times a week, until it is per- 
ceived that his appetite has undergone a decided 
constitutional change. During this course of 
treatment, (and. ever after, in fact,) eare should 
be taken to keep the patient from the society of 
those addicted to the same failings, or magnetic 
sympathy with them, together with the psychc- 
logical influence of their exarople, will be sure to 
neutralize the influence of the treatment, either 
partially or wholly. Did space permit, we might 
cite many cases in which bad habits have been 
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broken up by this simple mode of treatment, and 
we hope our correspondent will be induced to try 
the experiment upon his unfortunate friend, either 
by a personal effort or by procuring the services 
of an experienced magnetizer, whose moral en- 
dowments are of a suitably high order. —w. F. 


Popular Movements. 
‘THE NEW ENGLAND PROTECTIVE UNION. 


Iv the multifarious activity of such a rapid de- 
velopment and growth as ours here in America, 
movements may spring up and engage the minds 
and energies of multitudes for years, with still 
increasing interest, while other multitudes are 
quite unconscious of it all. It grows up in their 
sleep, and the first they know of it is when they 
wake up to find it an established fact, wide-spread- 
ing on all sides of them, It is quite possible that 
many of our readers, alive as they may be pre- 
sumed to be to all things of a humane and pro- 
gressive character, are still familiar merely with 
the name of the “ Protective Union” system,—one 
of the most formidable achievements of the nine- 
teenth century, in the way of guaranties of prac- 
tical equality and freedom among men. 

The “ Protective Union” is decidedly the peo- 
ple’s movement. It sprang up among laborers 
and mechanics, and men of small means. It sprang 
out of asingle shrewd and penetrating observation 
on the tendencies of our present phase of civiliza- 
tion. Somebody had the good common sense to 
look around him and to reason thus: This is the 
great day of Trade; trade governs every other 
interest; trade preoccupies the freshest energies 
and the best talents of society; it takes for toll 
by far the greatest portion of the value of what- 
ever land or labor can produce; it is the general 
pay-master, and holds the purse-strings, so that 
the teacher, the preacher, the lawyer, the scholar, 
the aftist, the doctor, the politician, the senator, 
the president, and, in old countries, even the king 
and cabinet, move like obedient puppets to the 
wire-pulling of the banker, the stock-jobber, and 
the merehant. Trade holds this power through 
the concentration of capital in its hands; and the 
tendency is for capital to concentrate in larger 
and larger masses, in fewer and fewer hands. In 
every branch of industry or commerce, the big 
establishments eat up the smaller ones, or convert 
them into feudal dependenta. The poor, then, and 
even those of little capital, have no chance. They 
can avail themselves of none of the economies of 
great capitals. It is only the business that is 
done upon the great scale that can afford econo- 
mies, The rich can buy at wholesale, and buy 
cheap. The poor must buy at retail, and ata 
price enhanced by every jobbing middleman be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. And here 
strikes in a flash of light:—It is the concentration 
of capital that gives it all this power, and not the 
fact, that is concentrated in a few hands. If the 
little capitals, the mere scattering driblets of a 
dollar or two here and there, in a thousand 
pockets, could only be concentrated and operated 
with, like a long lever, all at once, might it not 
lift the frightful rock of difficulty ? 

This little thought, this single common-sense 
suggestion, quickened the whole movement into 
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being. It was only for a few poor mechanics in 
the city of Boston, in the autumn of 1845, to or- 
ganize themselves into a uniop, put their little 
funds together, and (precisely as the poor topers 
managed to get advantage of the “ Fifteen Gallon 
Liquor Law”) appoint one of their number their 
agent, to buy at wholesale so much of any ar- 
ticle as was required for the private consumption 
of them all. Thus they saved the retailer’s pro- 
fit, and raised themselves to the dignity, and 
manly independence, of dealing face to face with 
the wholesaler. But this was only a beginning, 
only a single step’s approximation to the end. The 
larger the union, the longer the lever; that is to 
say, the farther back would it carry the fulcrum 
of their purchase from the small retailer, past the 
larger and larger wholesaler and jcbber, to a point 
very near to the original producer. Let more 
unions be formed; in every quarter of the city, 
in every neighboring village, and far back into 
the interior of the State, and into neighboring 
States ; let every little community have ite Protec- 
tive Union; let these all be affiliated into one con- 
federacy, with a central management in the city 
or centre of trade, and there let one agent buy 
for all,and keep a store, well stocked with every 
useful article, purchased at wholesale, and for 
cash, out of the concentrated small capitals of all 
these little unions, so that he can supply their 
orders at cost prices, with the addition only of the 
very small per centage necessary to defray the 
expenses of the central store and agency. What 
could be simplerf What more certain of success, 
provided only that energetic, earnest, honest, 
philanthropic men took hold, and managed the 
experiment? 

Energetic, earnest, honest, philanthropic men 
took hold of it, and the results, almost astonishing 
in magnitude, are simply told. 

In the autumn of 1845, as we have said, the first 
Protective Union was formed. It was one of the 
results of the Labor Reform agitation at that time. 
It sprang, so far as the persons and active movers 
were concerned, directly out of the political work- 
ing men’s movement; and a single happy stroke 
of common sense, as we have said, was all that 
was needed to open the path. But the idea, in 
its general complexion and spirit, was one rife at 
that time in the various schools of un-political re. 
formers, called by the general name of Socialists, 
because they saw and took for their motto: “Our 
evils ere social rather than political.” The eco- 
nomies of co-operative labor, co-operative ex- 
change, co-operative dwellings, co operative life 
altogether, were just then widely preached, and 
in some spots partially practised by followers of 
Owen, Cabet, Fourier, and other philanthropic 
social theorists. Their completer social ideals 
were, perhaps, in advance of the age. The Pro- 
tective Union idea, that is, the idea of the economy 
and saving of combined purchases, was but a small 
item involved in their great systems; but it hap- 
pened to be the one practicable corner of the 
vast co-operative ideal. Men of little ideality, 
men of narrow, and even selfish habits, could 
seize upon it, and understand it. It required no 
sublime sacrifice to try it; its little gains were 
yet gains, and immediate, so that the example 
spread, and men were the readier to engage in 
it, that it appeared to commit them to no strange, 








big theories, but let them stay here in the world 
like other men, Consequences most radical and 
grand did lurk in it, as we shall show; but neither 
the actors nor the lookers-on needed to know 
anything of all that. 

How the “Protective Union” grew up to its 
present formidable magnitude, will be best seen 
by an extract from the report of the Board of 
Government, made at the last annual meeting of 
the Central Division, in Boston, in October last: 

“The primary organization assumed the name 
of ‘Division No. 1 of the Workingmen’s Protec- 
sive Union,’ and opened a small store in Boylston 
Hall, where the members were supplied with a 
few of the leading articles of daily necessity at 
the lowest cost prices, until the increase of busi. 
ness required them to seek outa more eligible and 
convenient location. 

“The success and prosperity of Division No. 1 
soon led to the formation of similar associations ip 
Roxbury, South Boston, Lynn, and other places 
in the neighborhood of Boston, and at the expira- 
tion of the year of 1847, twelve Divisions were 
in existence. 

“ At this period the importance of some central 
action became so apparent to the present and fu- 
ture well-being of the movement, that by common 
consent, and with great unanimity, the several 
Divisions came together in Convention, and or_ 
ganized the ‘Supreme Division of the Working. 
men’s Protective Union,’ under a Constitution 
which defined its own powers and those of the 
Subordinate Divisions which might be admitted as 
members of the Union. 

“From the date of its central organization, the 
Union has been steadily increasing in strength, and 
enlarging its borders, as the following table will 
show— 


No, of Sub.-Div. organized Jan. Ist, 1847, 12 
“ “ “ “ “ 1848, 42 
“ “ & “ “ 1849. 
“ “ “ “ it 1850, = 
“ os “ “ “ 1851, 207 
“ “ “ Oct. “ 1851, (9 mos.) 205 
“ “ “ “ “ 1852, 403 


At the present time, we understand that there 
are about jive hundred unions established in the 
various Northern States, extending westward to 
Illinois and Wisconsin. And now let us look at 
the amount of business that has been done by these 
confederate unions ; let ussee how great a capital 
has been concentrated by those thousands of poor 
consumers, to make them equal bidders in the 
world’s market against the wealthy capitalists, 
We quote from the same report: 

“The commercial progress of the Union has ex- 
ceeded the expectations of all—friends and foes; 
beginning with the insignificant sum of less than 
two hundred dollars, and in six years we have the 
following result :— 

Purchases through Central Agency to 


Jan. Ist, 1843, $ 18,748.77 
“ * ” 1849, 134,669.26 
o “ce o 1850, 282.244.89 
“ at “« 1851, 613,011.50 
« * Oct. 1851, (9 mos ) 619,633.16 
“ “ “ 1852, 1,095,247.94 


Already its commercial agent does business to 
the amount of more than a million of dollars! Is 
he not an important personage in the market-place 
and on the wharves? Does he not create a stir 


among the merchants when he comes along? Is 
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there not some scrambling to secure so fat a cus- 
tomer? We can imagine, too, some trepidation 
among the go-betweens, commission merchants 
and retailers; we can imagine groceries shut up 
for lack of customers, and a gradual sweeping 
away of swarms of intermediate speculators, who 
have been wont to tax producer and consumer, 
for the superfluous privilege of letting every ar- 
ticle pass through their hands. We can imagine, 
too, the cunning devices of the traders to win 
back the custom and break up the solidarity of the 
Protective Unions, by here and there underselling 
to a single union, and tempting it to renounce al- 
legiance to the Central Union, and fall back again 
upon the isolated way of making its purchases, 
We can imagine this and other dangers threaten- 
ing to dissolve the unitary system, by tempting its 
members off from the unitary track. Hence the 
absolute importance that there be strong and wise 
men at the head of the business; men of large 
and humanitary sympathies, and who appreciate 
the value of a principle; men of enthusiasm and 
of weight of character enough to inspire the right 
tone and spirit into all the rest, and to keep it 
alive in them; men who, long beyond the mere 
petty pecuniary advantage of the present moment, 
and who see that, after all, the real worth of this 
experiment lies in its opening the way to all forms 
of perfect co-operation and fraternity, to the abo- 
lition of all poverty, and all forms of serfdom 
and oppression, and the absorption of all violent 
bad passions, wars and selfish competitions into 
the sacred enthusiasm of universal brotherhood, 
where each shall seek his own good in the good of 
all. 

Fortunately the Protective Union has such men. 
This higher, far-reaching idea of the matter was 
insisted upon in convincing articles (since widely 
copied) in the old “Harbinger,” the organ of the 
Brook Farm Associationists, and in the “ Voice of 
Industry,” whose self sacrificing editor, Mr. W. F, 
Young, has for the last three years been the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Central Division, 
and to whose active and enlightened efforts also 
in the mercantile department, the success of the 
cause has been very largely indebted. His noble- 
ness of heart and purpose, tempered with shrewd 
judgment and unflinching love of justice, have 
had a quickening influence upon the whole united 
body. To the indefatigable industry and business 
sagacity too of the central purchasing agent, Mr. 
Kaulbach, very much is due. And many others 
we might name. 

The institution is governed like a confederacy 
of unions, having a central head, which is termed 
the Central Division, and is composed of delegates 
from the 500 subdivisions, or local unicns, chosen 
in the ratio of their numbers. The officers of this 
central body are elected annually at the October 
Convention, held in Boston. The officers for the 
present year are, 

President—W orcester Sprague, of Montpelier, Vt. 
Vice-President—W m, Sparrell, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Wm. F, Young, 2 Canal 

Block, Blackstone Street, ditto. 

The President and Vice President are presiding 
officers; the real centre of business and corres- 
pondence to be addressed on all matters relating 
to the government of the union, the organization 
of new unions, &c., is the Secretary. 








Besides these officers there is an important 
“Committee of Trade,” annually elected by the 
Central Division. It consists of nine persons, 
selected from different branches of the union, to- 
gether with an indefinite number of advisiog 
members, who act as counsellors when called upon 
by the Committee. This board has the entire 
supervision of the mercantile interests of the insti- 
tution. The constitution provides that it shall 
make temporary arrangement with some person 
in Boston to act as agent for the various sub-divi- 
sions, when they shall call on him to make their 
purchases, &c., and enable them, through him, to 
realize the benefits of concentration and co-opera- 
tion more effectually. The present agent is Mr. 
R. P. Deverrvx, Nos. 1 and 2 Canal Block, 
Blackstone Street, Boston, to whom all communi- 
eations relative to the purchasing department 
should be addressed. 

Recently an auxiliary centre has been estab- 
lished in New York, at No. 3, Erie Buildings, B. 
F, Allen, agent. 

No one who looks deeply into this interesting 
movement can fail to see that it is an initiative 
into a much grander and more unitary reform, 
It is but the first step in the direction of combined 
interests and co-operative action. It initiates the 
laboring man, even the unthinking laborer, the 
mere creature of routine and habit, who never 
dreamed of being a reformer, into that co-opera- 
tive way of feeling and acting which alone ehall 
be the laborer’s salvation. It is one of the first 
steps to the people’s sovereignty; a lowly step 
but solid enough actually to bear the weight o’ 
the millions advancing over it. Onestep of co 
operation successfully taken, and it becomes im- 
possible not to take other steps, Already unitary 
purchases have led to the idea of unitary ex- 
changes both ways; and the Protective Union 
store contains a department for the storage and 
exchange of produce from the local unions in the 
country. Unitary dwellings (whose economy and 
comfort are already proved in those palatial 
hotels in Broadway) will soon follow. Unitary 
education, in part, our Free Schools have already 
taught us how to value. Unitary production 
agriculture and manufacture. “ Workingmen’s Co. 
operative Industrial Unions” have been tried 
enough to prove the virtue of the principle. And 
one day, by sure routes, ious or i 
will all these channels of co-operation meet and 
coalesce, and human society forget its selfish, eon- 
petitive aspect, and wear the blooming, healthful, 
happy, and disinterested visage of a harmonious, 
mutually helpful brotherhood of men created in 
the image of their Maker. 

One beauty of the Protective Union movement 
is, that it is neither political nor warlike. It is 
the entering wedge of a peaceful revolution; its 
method is that of peaceful emancipation. We 
eannot but record one cheering evidence of its 
good fruits. It has arrested the attention of the 
intelligent free blacks in this country. At the re- 
cent Convention of colored people at Rochester, 
a meeting of a most impressive, earnest, and in- 
telligent character, and full of excellent promise, 
where delegates of this humble and despised race 
met like serious, thinking men, to consider their 
social condition, and devise some means of better- 
ing it, the formation of Protective Unions was 
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most intelligently explained, and urged upon the 
adoption of their colored brethren as one meansof 
raising them above their depth of inequality in a 
material point of view, as well as of educating 
them into those co-operative methods which will 
alone extinguish the very root and soul of slavery, 
white as weil as black. 





THE POSITION OF THE PHONETIC 
MOVEMENT. 

Svrrosixe the readers of the Journal to be ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of 
phonetics, it is not our object to discuss, in this 
article, the philosophicalness and truthfulness of 
those principles, but to make a few remarks con- 
cerning the present position of the phonetic cause. 
We cannot, as we should like, present definite 
statistics: our view must be general, 

We see nothing discouraging in the present state 
of affairs in the phonetic world. It is true that 
Benjamin Franklin and others endeavored to call 
attention to the phonetic principle many years 
ago, yet the masterspirit in this reform, Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, did not publish his first work till 
1837; and, therefore, our cause has not come to 
mature years, failing to accomplish its object. 
When it is considered how little was known con- 
cerving the phonetic principle sixteen years ago, 
and how now the majority of the people in Eng- 
land and America are more or less familiar with 
it, we must say, that all has been done that could 
be expected. It is true that all the distinguished 
literary men of our day do not write phonography 
or read phonotypy, but then some do, and have 
given a hearty support to the reform; and many 
others perceive the philosophicalness and utility 
of phonography and phonotypy, and do what they 
ean to disseminate it. All the journals of our day 
are not printed in phonotype, but the papers which 
are thus printed are well sustained, and approved 
by the people; and the earnest-hearted, intelli- 
gent working-classes are beginning to pay atten- 
tion to phonetics; and when they shall unitedly 
take an active part in the cause, the Lanner of the 
writing and printing reformation shall move 
proudly forward—it shall lead to victory, and 
that shall be one of the great victories for the de- 
velopment of humanity. 

All our schools and academies do not give in- 
structions in phonetic printing and writing, but 
the number of those that do so is not small, and 
is constantly being increased. You will hardly 
find a single intelligent teacher who is not in fa- 
vor of the reform ; and even if he does not have 
a practical knowledge of phonography and phono. 
typy, he perceives the philosophicalness of the 
principles upon which they are based, and is ready 
to commend them to the attention of the people. 

There have been several excellent reports per- 
taining to phonetics, made by committees to 
whom the subject has been referred, in the legis- 
latures of Massachussetts and Michigan. A recent 
report made by a committee in the Michigan legis- 
lature, closes with the following language :— 


“Professor Upham says:—Phonography and 
phonotypy are pregnant with blessings to the 
millions, How does every new achievement af- 
ford new proof that the sleep of oges is over for 
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ever, and that the race is rising like a refreshed 
giant to universal reform. 

“The committee, in view of the evidences in 
favor of Phonotypy and Phonography, but a tithe 
of which they have been able to present, are of 
the opinion that its introduction into our primary 
schools would be of vast benefit to the educational 
interests of the State.” 


Phonotypy and phonography are becoming 
among the people almost “household words.” 
You will rarely find a person who has not read 
phonetic printing or writing, and phonographers 
are through all the land. Elementary text-books 
are constantly in demand. Indeed, we believe 
that the time has been in this country when the 
cause was retarded, because the proper manuals 
were not to be had; and even now, although 
there are two elementary text-books on sale be- 
sides Prof. Webster's Phonographic Teacher, yet 
there is something needed to assist the phonogra- 
phie student in the acquisition (without a tea cher, 
if necessary,) of a knowledge of the most rapid 
reporting style. We are constantly receiving 
letters from various portions of our country, mak- 
ing inquiries as toa Reporter's Manual. To these 
inquiries we are pleased to say, that Mr. Andrew 
J. Graham, an experienced reporter of New York, 
is now preparing for publication just such a work 
as they need; but in order that those who are 
desirous of learning the reporting style need not 
delay their study and practice of reporting till his 
manual is issued, he intends inserting instructions 
and reading exercises, in the reporting style, in 
each number of Zhe Universal Phonographer, of 
which he has lately become the editor. 

What now seems to be demanded for the rapid 
advancement of the cause is a more united effort. 
Why should there not be a general Phonetic So- 
ciety for America, whose object should be to 
collect statistics pertaining to phonetics, to intro- 
duce it into schools, to keep up a systematic course 
of lecturing on it throughout the country, to ex- 
tend the circulation of phonetic journals among 
phonographers, who, failing to take any, lose their 
interest in the cause, and become “rusty” in their 
knowledge of phonography? Why should not 
such a Society be formed with small initiation 
fees and annual dues, so that every person inte- 
rested in phonetics can become a member of it, 
—even the poorest little boy or girl in the land? 
The fund accumulating from those dues might 
be used for printing a series of phonetic docu- 
ments for gratuitous circulation. We hope to see 
ere long some movement of the kind made. Let 
the people be thoroughly enlightened concerning 
our cause, and there will be no opposition. Let 
there be hearty, united, and well-directed efforts, 
and we ehall see ere long cleared away by the 
phonetic sun-rays, the dark clouds of a false 
orthography that have darkened the vision of the 
thousands of uneducated eouls, and there shall 
be diffused through the world a splendor like the 


glory of the noon-tide. 
ED 6+ 6 
Untversat Lanevace.—Some French Suvans 


have resolved to assemble in Paris, in the course 


of the present month a congress of philologists, 


from different countries of Europe, to discuss ques- 
tions relative to different languages, and to pre- 
pare the way for establishing, if possible, a uni- 
versal alphabet, as the first step towards the rea_ 
tion of a universal language. 





PHRENOLOGY AND HYDROPATHY 


THE HOPE OF THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


BY J. H. STEDMAN, M.D. 

I sevreve that the Parenotocicat and Warer- 
Cure Journats are most generally regarded as 
“Temperance Papers,” in the common acceptation 
of the term, and yet, they are the only ones, 
within the circle of my acquaintance, which advo- 
cate correct temperance principles. 

Temperance consists in holding the appetite, 
and other Animal Propensities, in subjection to 
the Mental and Moral portions of our nature ; in 
other words, it consists in the moderate and ra- 
tional use of all things which do not inflict injury 
upon the Bopy, MIND, MORALS, or ESTATE of the 
person himself, or upon the Bopy, MIND, MORALS, 
or estaTE of any other person, within the sphere 
of his influence; and, in Total Abstinence, 
from whatsoever does inflict such injury, either 
upon himself or upon his neighbor. This is the 
only proper definition of Temperance—the only 
true reformatory ground—the only “Platform” 
upon which men can stand and wage a successful 
warfare, even against Drunkenness, to say nothing 
of other forms of intemperance—Gluttony, Licen- 
tiousness, dc. This definition, ground, and plat- 
form, are recognized by Phrenology and Hydro- 
pathy, and by them only ; with the single excep- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ, when properly in- 
terpreted; but as expounded by the popular 
Theologians of the day, even that does not form 
an exception. . 

That the efforts which have been put forth, 
hitherto, have failed to exterminate the evils of 
Intemperance, is a truth, “known and read of all 
men.” True, much good has been accomplished 
by the various organizations which have, from 
time to time, sprung up and urged their particular 
claims to the confidence of the friends of tem- 
perance; but have they accomplished the work 
which they claimed to be able to accomplish? 
That they have saved multitudes from a Drunk- 
ard’s fate, is beyond question; but have they 
stopped the terrible process of Drunxarp Maxine, 
or, to any great and permanent extent, checked 
that mighty tide of “Liquid Fire,” which sweeps 
many thousands of our citizens annually into a 
Drunkard’s Grave? On the contrary, is not 
Drunkenness confessedly on the increase in our 
land? and are we not now, after nearly thirty 
years of “hard fighting,” called upon to organize 
anew, improve our tactics, and commence an as- 
sault upon the enemy in a different quarter? 

Far be it from me to say aught in derogation 
of any of the organizations that exist, or that have 
existed, for the suppression «f intemperance. I 
have labored too hard and too long in connection 
with nearly all of them to do this. And far be it 
from me to say aught in derogation of the “Maine 
Law” movement, which promises so much just 
now; on the contrary, were it in my power, I 
would have that law “enacted” and in “‘ successful 
operation,” within the next twenty-four hours, in 
every State in the Union. But I do say, that 
neither the New York State, nor any other State, 
County, or Town Temperance Society, the “ Ame- 
rican Temperance Union,” the “Temperance Al- 





liance,” the “Carson League,” the “ Washing 
tonians,” the “Sons of Temperance,” the “ Recha- 
bites,” the “Cadets of Temperance,” nor a 
“Prohibitory Law,” can, under existing circum- 
stances, and in the present state of popular opinion, 
put a stop to the ravages of Intemperance. The 
“Maine Law,” which has just appeared above the 
horizon—a “star of promise and of hope,”—and 
towards which so many anxious eyes are now 
turned, will accomplish much good, and prove a 
weapon, with which many sore and painful wounds 
will be inflicted upon the foe; but the Monster 
will not be slain; that star will go down in 
darkness; that good will be of short duration; 
those wounds will again be healed, and the enemy 
will again triumph, for a season, to be again 
perplexed and wounded, perhaps, but not 
killed, by some future effort, not now 
dreamed of. 

Am I asked, “Wherein has lain, and still lies, 
the difficulty? Why have efforts hitherto made 
for the removal of Intemperance, so signally 
failed? and, Why do you predict a similar failure 
on the part of the Maine Law?” I answer: 
Because, in none of the efforts which have yet 
been made by the friends of virtue and good 
order, for the suppression of the crime of 
Druukenness, has the truz ma of Temperance 
and Intemperance been recognized. And hence, 
while men and women have been earnestly en- 
gaged, on one hand, in saving those who were on 
the road thither, from falling into the Drunkard’s 
Grave, they have, on the other hand, been en- 
gaged, if less earnestly, certainly more svccess- 
FULLY, in leading others, and not unfrequently 
their own sons, into the same downward road. 
The great truru recognized by Phrenology, 
that Drunkenness is but another name for 
diseased Alimentiveness, a disease which, in 
nearly, if not quite every instance, has 
its origin in Childhood, and is produced by 
wrong training on the part of Parents and 
Teachers, the great mass of Temperance men have 
not yet seen; and the great rrura recognized by 
Hydropathy, that all unnatural stimulants, ex- 
citants, irritants, or poisons are, under all circum- 
stances, positively injurious, and that they cannot 
safely be taken into the stomach, either in health or 
disease, is one of which they have never yet 
dreamed. Hence parents and others who have 
had the care of the young, have not only ne- 
glected to reduce Alimentiveness, which is always 
proportionably large in Childhood, into a state of 
subjection to the Mental and Moral Organs; but 
by example, if not by precept, they have stimu- 
lated that organ to an increased size and activity. 
Henee, too, “except as a medicine”—“ except in 
sickness” —“‘ except when ordered by a physician” 
—and such like exceptions, have been hung out 
upon every Temperance Banner that has yet been 
unfurled; and even the “Maine Law” has a pro- 
vision for poisoning in cases of sickness! Alas! 
People have taken Darkness for Light, and Error 
for Truth, In their blindness, they have believed 
that all sorts of irritants, almost, but Alcohol, are 
quite harmless, both in Health and Disease; and 
that in Disease, even that may often be used ad- 
vantageously, nay, that it is somet'mes anso- 
LUTELY ESSENTIAL TO THE SAVING OF Human Lire! 
—lies, both of them, greater than which were 
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never taught by the old “ father of lies” 
himeelf. 

No, such temperance efforts as have heretofore 
been made, and as are now being made, can never 
close the Flood-Gates of Intemperance. The 
truths of Phrenology and Hydropathy must be 
RECOGNIZED, and appitep, before so desirable an 
event as that can take place. Parents must cease 
to govern their children with candies, nuts, 
raisins, &e., and in other ways to minister to their 
Alimentiveness, before DErravep apretitrs will 
cease to be formed. Parents, Guardians, Teachers, 
and others who associate with, and have influ- 
ence over the youth of our country, must frown 
upon, and labor to stop Zobacco-chewing, Cigar- 
smoking, and other Juvenile dissipations, before 
DEPRAVED APretitrs will cease to produce 
DISEASED NERVES AND stomacns. And Physicians 
and others must cease to prescribe Axconoic 
STIMULANTS, before DISEASED NERVES AND STOMACHS 
will cease to beeome drunkards’ nerves and 
stomachs. Phrenology and Hydropathy are the 
Hope of the Temperance Reformation, 


Ashland, Greene Co., N. Y. 








Bingraghy. 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tne above portrait is not, in every respect, a 
good representation of Mr. Simms, The bust of 
him, taken by us some years since, showed his re- 
flective faculties to be more prominent than they 
appear in the engraving, while Individuality and 
Eventuality were not so strongly marked. 

Judging his character from the bust and from 
our previous examination, we recognize him as 
possessing a finely organized mental temperament, 
a dense brain, and a hi bly active and vigorous 
mind. 

His brain is of full size, and its Phrenological 
developments indicate the following marked traits 
of character : 

1. He has unbounded ambition, which is a 
powerful spur in every effort he makes. He is 
not willing to be outdone by any one. 

2. He has a strong will—can readily control all 
the forces of his mind, and bring them to bear on 
any desired point. 

8. He is unusually energetic, industrious and 
persevering, never yielding till the victory is 
gained. He is capable of throwing a vas amount 
of vigor into whatever he says or does, 

4. He possesses a strong and active imagination 
and great scope and elevation of thought and feel- 
ing, and takes broad and liberal views of subjects, 

5. His reasoning faculties are powerful and effi- 
cient. He is an original thinker, and has views 
and opinions of his own, and his large Ideality 
enables him tv make the most of them. 

6. He is ready and copious in the use of lan- 
guage, but has better power as a writer than as a 
speaker. 

He possesses strong sympathies, and is naturally 
affable and polite, but has only a moderate degree 
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of respect and deference. His mind acts with 
more than common freedom and promptness, 
making him appear to better advantage than some 
men of even greater talents. He is never cun- 
ning and artful, but always frank and outspoken, 
and means what he says. He is ardent and posi- 
tive in his attachments, but the love element does 
not subdue and modify his character in such a way 
as to abate the force and energy of his intellect. 
Large Comparison and Human Nature give him 
unusual descriptive power and clear intuitive per- 
ceptions of thought and feeling. These qualities, 
in connection with his high mental temperament, 
give him great positiveness and distinctness of 
character, and enable him to make a more distinct 
mark upon society and to impress other minds 
more strongly than most men. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


William Gilmore Simms is the second and 
only surviving son of William Gilmore Simms, and 
Harriet Ann Augusta Singleton. His father was 
of a Scotch-Irish family and his mother of a Vir- 
ginia stock, her grandfather having removed to 
South Carolina long before the Revolution, in 
which they took an active part on the Whig side, 

He was born on the 17th of April, 1806. 
His mother died when he was an infant. His 
father, failing in business as a merchant, removed 
first to Tennessee, and then to Mississippi. While 
in Tenneseee, he volunteered and held a commis- 
sion in the army of Jackson (in Coffee’s brigade of 
mounted men), which scourged the Creeks and 
Seminoles after the massacre of Fort Mims, Our 
author, left to the care of a grandmother, re- 
mained in Charleston, where he received an edu- 
eation which circumstances rendered exceedingly 
limited, He was denied a classical training, but 
such characters stand little in need of the ordinary 
aids of the schoolmaster, and, with indomitable 
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application, he has not only stored his mind with 
the richest literature, but has received an unso- 
licited tribute to his diligence and acquisitions, in 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, conferred upon him 
by the respectable University of Alabama. 

At first it was designed that he should study 
medicine, but his inclination led him to the law. 
He was admitted to the bar of South Carolina 
when twenty-one, practised for a brief period, and 
became part proprietor of a daily newspaper, 
which, taking ground against nullification, ruined 
him—swallowing up a emall maternal property, 
and involving him in a heavy debt which hung 
upon and embarrassed him for a long time after. 
In 1832, he first visited the North, where he pub- 
lished Atalantis. Martin Faber followed in 1834, 
and periodically the long catalogue of his subse- 
quent performances, 

Martin Faber was the initial of a series of tales 
which may be described as of the metaphysical 


with two or more volumes of shorter tales, are 
numerous, and perhaps among the most original 
of his writings. They comprise Martin Faber and 
other tales, Castle Dismal, Confessions, or the 
Blind Heart, Carle Werner and other Tales, and 
the Wigwam and Cabin, and perhaps others. 

The first novel of Mr. Simms belonged to our 
border and domestic history. This was Guy Riv- 
ers; and to the same elass he has contributed 
largely, in Richard Hurdis, Border Beagles, Beau- 
champe, Helen Halsey, and other productions. In 
historical romance, he has written the Yemassee, 
the Damsel of Darien, Pelayo, and Count Julian, 
each in two volumes. The scenes of the two last 
are laid in Europe. His romances founded on our 
revolutionary history, are The Partisan, Melli- 
champe, and the Kinsmen, In biography and his- 
tory, he is the author of The Life of Marion ; The 
Life of Captain John Smith, founder of Virginia; 
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a history of South Carolina; a Geography of the 
same State; a Life of Bayard; and a Life of Gen- 
eral Greene. 

It is impossible to enumerate accurately his po- 

etical productions, as many, published in periodi- 
cals, have never been printed together: Atalantis, 
Southern Passages and Pictures, Donna Florida, 
Grouped Thoughts and Scattered Fancies, Areytos, 
Lays of the Palmetto, The Cassique of Accabe 
and other Poems, Norman Maurice, and The City 
of the Silent, constituting distinct volumes, are, 
however, well known. 
‘ The orations of Mr. Simms, which have been 
published, comprise one delivered before the Ero- 
sophie Society of the Alabama University, entitled 
The Social Prineiple—the true source of National 
Permanence; another before the town council and 
citizens of Aiken, South Carolina, on the Fourth 
of July, 1844, entitled, The Sources of American 
Independence; and one delivered before literary 
societies in Georgia, entitled Self-development. 

As a writer of criticism, Mr. Simms is known 
by numerous articles contributed to periodicals; 
by a review of Mrs, Trollope, in the American 
Quarterly, and of Miss Martineau in the Southern 
Literary Messenger (both subsequently repub- 
lished in pamphlets, and received with general 
approval), as well as many others of equal merit— 
a selection from which, wholly devoted to Amer- 
ican topics, has been published in two volumes, 
under the title of Views and Reviews in American 
History and Fiction. 

By the power of his genius and his earnest, en- 
ergetic, persevering effort, Mr. Simms has won a 
high place in the Republic of Lettera. He has 
contended with many difficulties throughout his 
career, but every thing has yielded to his strong 
will and his hopeful courage. He has nobly 
earned the fame he now enjoys. 

Scareely a production of Mr. Simms has been 
upmarked by a cordial reception from the best 
literary journals; and the praise of the London 
Metropolitan and Ezxaminer—the former, when 
under the conduct of Thomas Campbell, the latter, 
of Albany Fonblanque—was generously bestowed, 
especially on Atalantis ; of which the Metropoli- 
tan said, ‘What has the most disappointed us is, 
that it is so thoroughly English: the construction, 
the imagery, and, with very few exceptions, the 
idioms of the language, are altogether founded on 
our own scholastic and classical models ;’ and Fon- 
blanque, in reviewing a tale by Simms, entitled, 
Murder will Out, said, ‘But all we intended to 
say about the originality displayed in the volume 
has been forgotten in the interest of the last story 
of the book, Murder will Out. This is an Ameri- 
can ghost story, and, without exception, the best 
we ever read, Within our limits, we could not, 
with any justice, deseribe the whole course of its 
incident, and it is in that, perhaps, its most mar- 
vellous effect lies. It is the rationale of the whole 
matter of such appearances, given with fine phi- 
losophy and masterly interest. We never read any 
thing more perfect or more consummately told, 

Mr. Simms has done more than any other writer 
to illustrate and render classic the legends and 
historic traditions of his native State and of the 
South generally, and no one has described so 
graphically, and with such a true appreciation of 
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its rare beauties, the peculiar scenery of the region 
in which he was born. 

The productions of Mr. Simms have entered into 
the popular mind of the South, and in regions 
which he has identified with legends created for 
them by his-own genius, localities of his different 
incidents are pointed out with a sincere belief in 
their historical verity. 

As a poet, Mr, Simms unites high imaginative 
powers with metaphysical thought—by which we 
mzan that large discourse of reason which gener- 
alizes, and which seizes the universal, and per- 
ceives its relaiions to individual phenomena of 
nature and psychology. His poems abound in ap- 
propriate, felicitous, and original similes. His 
keen and fresh perception of nature furnishes him 
with beautiful pictures, the truthfulness and clear- 
ness of which are admirably presented in the lucid 
language with which they are painted, and, in his 
expression of deep personal feelings, we find a 
noble union of sad emotion and manliness of 
tone. He draws from a full treasury of varied 
experience, active thought, close observation, just 
and original reflection, and a spirit which has 
drank deeply and lovingly from the gushing 
founts of nature. 

Norman Maurice, a play of singular original- 
ity, in design, character, and execution, in the ner- 
vous language and felicitous turns of expression in 
which he reminds us of the best of the old dra- 
matists, has been pronounced the best American 
drama that has yet been published—the most 
American, the most dramatic, the most original. 

His intense intellectual activity, united with 
a habitually reflective and philosophical mode of 
thought, and unwearied laboriousness, enable him 
to accomplish an almost incredible amount of lit- 
erary labor. 

To his intellectual gifts, Mr. Simms unites a 
brave, generous nature, a kindly and strong heart, 
a genial, impulsive, yet faithful and determined 
disposition, warm affection and friendship, a spirit 
to do and to endure, and a soul as much elevated 
above the petty envies and jealouies which too 
often deform the genus irritabile, as it is in large 
sympathy with the beautiful, the true, the just— 
with humanity and with nature. 

The foregoing biographical and critical sketch 
is mostly condensed from an article which appeared 
in the International Magazine for April, 1852. 





CHARLES CALDWELL. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Dr. CatpwkLL was remarkably well developed 
physiologically, being unusually large, strong and 
healthy. All the temperaments were amply de- 
veloped and all the vital forces in a good condi- 
tion, indicating great strength and endurance of 
mind and body, much warmth of feeling, and un- 
common activity and intensity of thought. 

From an examination of his head, made in 1838, 
and from a cast taken at the same time, we deduce 
the following character : 

His brain was heavy at the base, which indi- 
cates that all the animal forces were uncommonly 
strong and active. He was well qualified to en- 
joy life, protect himself, and maintain his position. 





He had also an unusual amount of energy and 
force, which enabled him to act with great 
spirit, and to throw more life and anima- 
tion into all that he said and did, than one in thou- 
sands, His head was particularly large in the 
frontal lobe, indicating an unusual amount of 
talent, and general range of intellectual action. 

But the higher intellectual faculties predomi- 
nated, giving him the great power to think, rea- 
son, investigate, analyze, and philosophize. The 
pereeptives, however, were not particularly defect- 
ive ; especially those which led to the examina- 
tion of objects, and the acquiring of general 
knowledge from observation. 

Comparison was largely developed, and gave 
him great power of criticism and analysis, and en- 
abled him to make very nice distinctions in the 
presentation of a subject. 

The Moral faculties were generally large, though 
not remarkably so, when compared with other 
portions of the brain. His Benevolence was full, 
which, in connection with his very strong attach- 
ments, gave him an unusual amount of sympathy, 
kindness, and good-will, as expressed towards his 
friends; but the organ was not so large as to 
greatly modify his indignation and resentment 
when called out towards his enemies. 

He had a fair share of respect and regard for 
whatever he called superior, great, or sacred, but 
his feeling of worship was modified by his superi- 
or development of the intellect. 

One of the most remarkable developments of 
his mind was Firmness, His head towered up in 
the region of that faculty, and he had an unusual 
strength of will, power of determination, and sta- 
bility of purpose, The crown of his head was also 
very largely developed, which indicated very 
great ambition, independence, self-reliance, pride 
of character, and a desire to be favorably known 
to others. He could not bear to be outdone by 
any one, and in all things he had reference to his 
character and reputation as of paramount impor- 
tance. His social brain was large and amply de- 
veloped, and he must have been very fond of 
friends, warm-hearted, strongly attached, devoted 
in feeling, and much interested in children. He 
was also gallant and strongly attached to woman. 
The sexual impulse was very powerfully indicated. 
He had continuity of mind—was able to concen- 
trate his thoughts and feelings, and thus carry out 
his ideas and make the most of them. But Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness were not apparently 
very strong; hence he would be likely to express 
himself quite boldly, if not bluntly and impudent- 
ly. Secretiveness may have had some restraining 
power, by way of giving him tact and manage- 
ment, but Cautiousness was scarcely strong 
enough to discharge ordinary duty. 

His executive power was very great, which en- 
abled him to embody his thoughts and feelings in 
words and deeds with more than common free- 
dom. He had strong imagination, but was not 
particularly ingenious or versatile in his mechani- 
cal powers. 

Mirthfulness was rather prominent, which, 
combined with Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, and also with his uncommon vein and ener- 
gy of mind, led hi to be quite sarcastic and 
truthful in his jokes. ihe power of his mind did 
not lie so much in any one organ, or class of 
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organs, as in the strength of the system asa whole. 
All parts seemed to be fully represented, enabling 
him to bestow more thought, energy or will, in a 
greater variety of directions, as occasion required, 
than most men. His very great strength of body, 
unusual independence, and most powerful will, 
joined with prominent Combativeness and De- 
structivenesa, in the absence of Cautiousness, gave 
him a peculiar tone of mind, and he had no fear 
or regard for consequences, but spoke and acted 
with perfect freedom; and, consequently, when 
excited he would be liable to express himself posi- 
tively"and without any qualificaticn. 

This positiveness of his character, connected 
with his unusual earnestness of manner, enabled 
him to impress upon others very distinctly the 
thought he wished to convey; and his influ- 
ence was greatly increased by the amount of in- 
tense feeling he was enabled to manifest with so 
little restraint. He was always in earnest, in 
everything he said and did. 

The great fault of bis life was, that he was too 
hasty and impulsive ; he committed himself too 
promptly, without any qualifications; and, in 
conquering his opponents, he was too unsparing 
in his denunciations and too severe in his retorts, 
He gained his end through his fortiter in re and 
not by his swaviter in modo, 

He had a great memory of forms and outlines, 
a good general memory of places and events, and 
a good eye for proportions. He was naturally 
systematic, and fond of order; had a full and 
rather copious command of language, and that 
very little restrained and very much aided by his 
organization and temperament. His Combative- 
ness was not sufficiently large to make him quar- 
releome, but his indignation at wrong and im- 
proper treatment from others, led him to express 
himself with so much force and bluntness, as to 
lead others to suppose that he possessed more of 
the quarrelsome spirit than he really did. His 
very prominent frontal lobe gave him a kind of 
intellect which enabled him to make great re- 
searches, take comprehensive views of things, and 
to think and act with reference to the remote 
bearings of subjects, as well as with reference to 
present opinions. His extensive knowledge”of 
Physiology, put into practice in his own case, en- 
abled him to live a very long, healthy life, and to 
die with old age—without disease—the lamp of 
life fairly burning out. 

Our portrait of Dr. Caldwell was drawn from a 
bust of him many years ago, and, though Phreno- 
logically correct, is not a very creditable specimen 
of the arts of drawing and engraving. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Professor Charles Caldwell died at Louisville, 
Ky., on the evening of July 9th, 1853, at the age 
of nearly ninety years. 

As a physician, as a teacher, as a man of science, 
and as a writer, Dr. Caldwell was alike distin- 
guished. He wasa noble specimen of the Ameri- 
can scholar and gentleman, and an honor to his 
country and his’age. In him the medical profes- 
sion has lost one of its most learned, liberal, and 
distinguished members, general science a devoted 
disciple, and Phrenology af m, zealous and con- 
sistent advocate and defen’ er. 

We compile from articles which appeared in 
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CHARLES CALDWELL. 





several prominent newspapers, immediately after 
his death, the following biographical sketch, re- 
serving for some future occasion a more extended 
account of his life and labors. 

Charles Caldwell was a native of Carbarrus 
county, North Carolina, of humble parentage, and 
had to rely mainly on his own application and ex- 
ertions for advancement in life. 

After having studied with one of the most emi- 
nent practitioners in his own section of the coun- 
try, he repaired to Philadelphia, where he became 
the private pupil of Dr. Rush, and after graduat- 
ing in the medical department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, he repaired to Edinburgh, where 
he distinguished himself for his successful applica- 
tion tostudy. He composed a thesis in Latin, which 
attracted much attention. It was published, and 
favorably noticed at the time as a work of much 
merit. He soon after received his degree from 
this celebrated school. After travelling on the 
continent, and visiting the most eminent schools of 
learning, he returned to the United States, and 
settled in Philadelphia. He was cotemporary 
with the late Dr. Chapman, between whom the 
most intimate friendship existed. He devoted 
himself to practice and to medical literature, and 
he soon became widely known as a rising man in 
his profession. 

Among the writers and investigators of that 
period, Dr. Caldwell was the greatest. He tow- 
ered above his contemporaries, asa tall monument 
springs from the plain. 

In addition to Dr. Caldwell’s luminous and vo- 
luminous labors upon all the important questions 
of medical science, all subjects of public interest 
felt the benefit of his intellect. His papers on 
Quarantines, Malaria, and Temperaments, are 
among the best in the English language on those 
topics. His treatises on Physical Education, on 
the Unity of the Human Race, and on Phrenology, 
have rarely been equalled. Everything he 
touched he adorned. 

The life of Caldwell was mainly devoted to 
medical science; yet his writings, amounting in 
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the aggregate to at least ten or twelve thousand 
pages, are upon a great variety of themes, Medi- 
eine, Jurisprudence, Phrenology, History, Biogra- 
phy, Education, Hygiene, Mesmerism, Poetry, Fic- 
tion, Languages, Morals, Philosophy, the Physical 
Sciences and Ancient Classics, have all attracted 
his pen. About forty of his volumesare from ene 
to three or four hundred pages in size, and a hun- 
dred and fifty or seventy are essays of a less volu- 
minous character. The aggregate tendency and 
character of his writings has been eminently bene- 
ficial and philanthropic. In Medicine, he haseon- 
tended for philosophy in place of empiricism. In 
Jurisprudence, he has contended against capital 
punishment, and in favor of a rational penitenti- 
ary system. In Education, he has labored effici- 
ently in behalf of those principles which all en- 
lightened teachers now recognize. In Mesmerism, 
he zealously contended for its truth, In Phreno- 
logy, he has manfully defended the doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim, and published one of the 
best treatises upon the science which has been is- 
sued, of which, I presume, but few copies are now 
extant. In Morals, he was a vigorous advocate of 
a temperate, honorable, and elevated life. In 
Mental Cultivation, he warmly sustained the im- 
portance of physical development, and the study 
of the sciences against the extravagant claims of 
the dead languager, as a portion of popular edu- 
eation. In the whole subject of the philanthropic 
elevation of man, his conceptions were clear and 
rational, but not inclined to extravagance or 
boldness. 

The enterprises to which Dr. Caldwell devoted 
the prime of his life, after his departure from 
Philadelphia, the theatre of his first literary la- 
bors, were the establishment and maintenance of 
a medical school at Lexington, (Ky.,) and its trans- 
fer and re-establishment at Louisville. Although 
not the founder of the Transylvania Medical 
School at Lexington, he was its most eloquent and 
efficient supporter in its first successful organiza- 
tion, and largely contributed to making it the 
leading school of the West—the only one at that 
time ever able to compete, in point of numbers, 
with the institutions of Philadelphia, 

Prof. Caldwell’s controversiai writings in be- 
half of Phrenology, which were so important in 
its early history, were characterized, not only by 
learning and logie, but by the boldness and vigor 
with which they upheld the system, and castigat- 
ed its opponents. Asa cultivator and propagator 
of Phrenology, his name justly stands near to 
those of the original founders. Gat, Srurznem, 
Comag, and CaLpwELt, are names which will long 
be remembered in conjunction. Of these four il- 
lustrious men, Gall was the profound original 
thinker, to whom we are indebted for the science. 
The breadth of his forehead, and amply developed 
reasoning organs, marked him as the author of a 
philosophical system, Spurzheim, with less philo- 
sophical, but greater practical talent—with a large 
brain, and superior personal qualifications, was 
peculiarly qualified to be the successful propaga- 
tor of a science which he cultivated and improved. 
Mr. Combe, without the originality of Gall, and 
by no means equal to Spurzheim in his peculiar 
qualifications, possessed, nevertheless, a superior 
literary tact and capacity, which qualified him to 
introduce the science by his writings, to millions 
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who would not have been reached by Gall and 
Spurzheim, As a pleasant and attractive popular 
writer, Mr. Combe was ‘unequalled among the 
champions of } hrenology. : 

In personal dignity and impressiveness, Prof, 
Caldwell might be compared with Spurzheim ; in 
boldness and strength of character, he might com- 
pare with Gall; in fluency and perspicuity of 
style, he was equal to Combe; in the aggregate 
elements of a scientific champion, he was superior 
to either of the three ;—being a far better writer 
than Spurzheim, more fluent and copious than 
Gall, more imposing and commanding in his per- 
sonal appearance than Combe. Excepting the 
originality of Gall, he may be said to have happi- 
ly combined in his person the talents and qualities 
of the three; and, but for one defect, he might 
have made a greater impression upon the world 
in Phrenological science than either. This defect 
was a lack of adaptation to the popular mind—an 
ambitious and scholastic tendency, which prevent- 
ed him from aiming at popular effect. 

In the investigation of novel sciences, Prof. 
Caldwell, although candid in the admission of 
truth, and bold in its defence, was by no means 
hasty or bold in leaping to conclusions. On the 
contrary, he required time for meditation to re- 
view a subject in its various aspects, and to trace 
its connections and relations with other portions 
of his philosophy, 

Dr. Caldwell was no common man; and in any 
pursuit which he might have chosen, in any age 
or nation, he would have stood in the front rank 
among the leaders of hisrace. He was one of those 
whose ample physical, moral and intellectual de- 
velopments placed him at once in the lead, in 
whatever enterprise he engaged, and, without a 
struggle for the position, he was naturally a 
leader, 

The elements of his greatness were found, first : 
in his ample physical development, being over six 
feet in height, with a capacious chest, and striking 
Head and face, vigorous limbs, a commanding car- 
riage, and firm, elastic movement, indicating not 
only spirit and pride, but inexhaustible ability for 
service and action. His commanding form was 
tenanted by a mind of corresponding character: 
proud, ambitious, perrevering and energetic; his 
aims were always lofty, and his energy knew no 
relaxation until they were attained. In the prime 
of his life, he did not hesitate to spend some six- 
teen or eighteen hoursof the twenty-four in intel- 
lectual labors, of a character which ordinary men 
would consider severely laborious, if occupying 
even half that time. 

Dr. Caldwell was not one of those who could be 
silenced and made to play a subordinate part. 
He was naturally the leader of conversation, and 
his intellectual resources were never exhausted, 
nor his energies in repose to make room for other 
men. Still there was nothing in his deportment 
rude or overbearing. The polished courtesies of 
the old-school gentleman characterized his man- 
ners and rendered him always agreeable. 

In personal appearance and bearing, I have 
never known a member of the medical profession 
comparable to Prof. C. He was truly in personal 
appearance, as in fact, the Patriarch of the profes- 
sion in America: and I think it probable, if the 
profession could have been gathered from all parts 
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of the civilized world, Professor Caldwell would 
have been the most imposing man of the multi- 
tude. 

Dr. Caldwell was one of the most temperate 
men we have ever known. His science enabled 
him to keep a trusty sentinelship over his appe- 
tites, and the result was an exceedingly long life, 
far beyond that allotted to man by the Royal 
Psalmist, with an almost entire exemption from 
sickness, Even in the closing scenes of life, dis- 
ease did not invade his frame. He was almost 
entirely free from physical suffering; all the vi- 
tal functions of his system were as well performed 
on his death-bed as during his highest health, and 
his mind was clear to the last. His life and death 
are impressive commentaries upon the truth of 
those physiological doctrines which he taught for 
half a century, and by which he regulated his life 
and ordered its last scenes, 

During the latter years of his life, Dr. C. was 
engaged in the. preparation of autobiographical 
memoirs, designed for posthumous publication, 
which will doubtless embrace many interesting 
reminiscences of his cotemporaries, and sketches 
of the more remarkable passages of his own career. 


Agriculture. - 


FARM WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY H. C. VAIL. 














Tas is the month for cutting up the golden 
corn, Alwayscut close to the ground, taking care 
to set it up in large compact shocks. Do not al- 
low your corn to stand so late in the season as to 
be endangered by frosts. We have seen fields of 
corn destroyed by frosts, when the ears were still 
in a succulent condition, while the same field 
would have been saved, had the corn been cut, 
even when quite green, as it will ripen on the 
stalk. Sow winter grain early this month, for 
reasons stated in our Jast,and be sure that the soil 
is in proper condition both as to mechanical pre- 
paration and needed manures, for your own ex- 
perience must have taught you, ere this, that it is 
far from being profitable to attempt to cultivate 
any crop on soil not properly prepared. 

All grain not previously threshed should be at- 
tended to at once, to be able to take advantage of 
high prices and brisk demand, while you gain in 
selling while the grain is plump and full size. 

Run the cultivator through root crops, and 
thus keep soil more free and open, so that they 
may grow as long as possible. Attend to the 
stock intended to be fatted; if the pasturage be 
short, cut up some of the corn which was sown 
broadeast, and begin feeding them on pumpkins 
sliced, sprinkled with salt, and a small quantity of 
meal thrown over them. Pick up all refuse ap- 
ples and other fruits, and throw to your hogs, 
thus destroying the worms contained in them, 

“Dig potatoes whenever the skin refuses to 
slide when pressed between the thumb and fin- 
ger,” is a good rule if the tops are at all green ; if 
not, dig them at once, as they are not benefited 
by being left too long in the ground after the tops 
die off. If there are any bare spots in timothy 
meadows or pasture lands, sow on some grass seed, 
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and drop it as recommended last month, finished 
by giving it a light harrowing, and if convenient, 
run the roller over it. 

The lands, which have been underdrained, and 
are now in a dry state, should be thoroughly 
ploughed and subsoiled, so that the rain and snow 
water may pass down freely, and early spring find 
it in a mellow, light condition, prepared for erop- 
ping with profit. All heavy soils, not wet, should 
be thrown in ridges, burying under a coat of par- 
tially decomposed or long manures. This will 
keep the soil light and loose, and a portion of the 
manures will have passed into decay and become 
incorporated in the superincumbent soil. After 
finishing the ridging, run a heavy subsoil plough 
deeply into the spaces between the ridges, so as 
to admit freely the atmosphere, to deposit its am- 
monia and carbonic acid among the particles of 
soil. Treatment of this kind will leave the soil in 
better condition in spring, the freezings and thaw- 
ings of winter having disintegrated the soil, than 
if ploughed and harrowed a dozen times in spring 
without such treatment the previous fall. 

Meadow lands, intended to be dressed with 
lime at the next cropping, if covered with moss, 
&e., would be benefited by applying it this fall, 
and allowing the lime to act upon the moss and 
roots, and become evenly divided by rains, &e. 
Light, sandy, or stony lands should never be 
ploughed in the fall, as they are already too light. 
It is the custom with some to roll such lands, if 
they have no clay or rough organic material to 
cast on, to cause a change in its mechanical tex- 
ture. 

Cut and cure corn fodder carefully, and arrange 
cool lofts in which to store it. If you can, run 
the stalks between loose rollers, so as to break the 
joints. They will cure much more readily than 
without this operation. Clear out all cellars and 
out-buildings before anything is stored in them. 
If you have not the proper number of out-build- 
ings for the comfort of the stock kept, take the 
leisure time this fall to erect them. Nothing is 
gained by keeping stock in the open yard or bad- 


‘ly-constructed stables, Salt stock freely, and add 


a little wood ashes, 

Timber cut at this season is said to be more 
durable than when cut earlier or in mid-winter. 

Those who intend to set out an orchard during 
the fall should first of all prepare the ground well, 
by thorough surface and subsoil ploughing, and by 
adding large amounts of the proper manures, 
“The holes should be dug,” says the Working 
Farmer, “four feet deep and four feet wide, never 
returning the subsoil, but using the surface soil 
about the roots, and leave the subsoil on the sur- 
face, to become changed in time by action of sun 
and air to surface soil.” Place old bones, leather, 
old plaster, and almost any refuse in the bottoms 
of the holes. The young rootlets of the tree will 
find them, and feed on whatever is suitable to 
them. All manures added should be those termed 
cold—that ix, those that have been composted 
with muck, and decomposed before use. For fur- 
ther directious see the “Working Farmer,” and 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of America. 


An Aprte Tree on the White farm, in Marsh- 
field, has produced fruit every year, and is still 
vigorous, which was planted in 1648, and is con- 
sequently now 204 years old. 
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Miscellany. 


A Purevovoercat Fact.—In April, 1852, in Hartford, Conn., 
the senior editor, in examining, publicly, the head of J. 8. 
Curtis, of that place, after ascribing to him superior busi- 
ness, and common-sense capabilities, spoke particularly of 
his appr-ciation of a fine house, and said that if he were 
able he would be likely to build one of the very finest, most 
comfortable, and most elegant houses in town. This was 
inferred from his possessing so large a domestic lobe, con- 
joined with a high order of taste to beautify, and of intel- 
lect to invent and arrange such a house. To my surprise I 
was, several times the next day, accused of having made a 
failure in the examination of this head, particularly respect- 
ing his occupying a fine house. I replied, “ Then it is be- 
cause he has not the means,—for he certainly has the 
head ;’’ but was answered that he had the means, but not 
the taste—because he lived ina very poor, old-fashioned, 
insignificant house—yet was one of the wealthiest men, 
not merely of Hartford, but of Connecticut. 

This result surprised me exceedingly, and I could not ac- 
count for the discrepancy, and yet still insisted that his 
phrenological developments indicated characteristics as de- 
scribed in public. 

In April, 1863, I revisited Hartford, and was invited to 
examine a new house, which Mr. C. had erected within a 
year, and hazard nothing in saying that, of all the fine 
houses I have seen in all my travels, his stands at the head; 
at least when we consider its furniture as well as its struc- 
ture. © jing and | iful in external appearance, 
admirably proportioned, ingeniously arranged in its con- 
struction of rooms, it bines instr talities for both 
comfort and luxury, conjoined with good taste, such as I 
have never seen surpassed. But its fitness or appropriate- 
ness of furniture was what specially arrested my atten 
tion. And this is owing entirely to his own contri- 
vance and good taste. He has said to thi’ work- 
man, “do this thus,’ and to that one, “make that 
article of furniture thus,” throughout the house, and 
the result is, a completeness, a fitness, and unity in the 
various articles, which I have nowhere before seen. I 
have seen single articles more rich and costly, yet have 
never seen any heuse as appropriately furnished through- 
out. In my first examination of his head, I knew nothing 
whatever of his character, pecuniary circumstances, or 
anything at all respecting him ; but during my last visit to 
Hartford, took occasion to cal! public attention to my first 
exarmimaton ; 











to the fact, that I was then considered in error, 
and that he had since evinced, in a most remarkable degree, 
the house-building and furnishing qualities I ascribed to him 
in my public examunation ; and relate this anecdote to show 
that often, when the Phrenologist is considered in error, he 
may, after ali, be perfectly correct. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, as confirming the busi- 
ness capabilities ascribed to him, that, cleven years ago, 
Mr. Curtis went to Hartford, a poor man, worth not a 
dollar, but has since accumulated property to the amount 
of several hundred thousand dollars ; and is justly consider- 
ed one of the best business men in the State. He carries on 
a very large manufactory of spectacles, silver-plated ware, 
and lixe articles, besides being the back-bone and princi- 
pal partner of 45 Cedar-street, which is one of the heavy 
firms of the city of New York. 

PuRENoLocy Iv Westexy New Yorx.—We see by our ex- 
changes that Mr. O'Leary has been lecturing with great 
acceptance to the people of this section. We are also informed 
that Mr. O'Leary contemplates a visit to the Queen’s domin 
ions in Canada during the present season. The following 
Resolutions were passed at the close of a course of lectures 
delivered in May last: 

At the close of a course of lectures delivered at N. Y. 
Central College by Prof. 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted, 


O'Leary, the following preamble 
and the audi- 
ence voted to have a copy furnished for publication in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 

Whereas, The science of Phrenology, as expounded by that 
profound scholar, Dr. Gall, first met with the decided oppo- 
but that 
the result of many years’ investigation and discussion has 


sition of the Theological and Medical professions ; 


only been to convince multitudes, among whom are many 
distinguished Physicians and eminent Divines, of the truth- 
fulness of the science, so that now, after the lapse of up- 
wards of half a century, opposition has nearly ceased : And 








whereas, we have just had the pleasure of listening to an 
interesting and instructive course of lect on the sei 

by Prof. A. O'Leary, whose well-known affability, cordial- 
ity, and sincerity have won for him the confidence and es- 
them of all who know him, 

Therefore, resolved, that we entertain for the science of 
Phrenology an abiding interest ; that we see in its progres- 
sive history a sure presage of its ultimate triumph ; and that 
we sincerely hope the day is not far distant when the sci- 
ence shall be taught in all our schools, as we believe, con- 
ducing, as it does, to self-knowledge, it will prove a power- 
ful auxiliary in eradicating the evils that now afflict hu- 
manity. . 

Resolved, That we part with our talented and d 
friend, Mr. O’Leary, with regret ; and recommend him to 
our fellow-citizens wherever he may go, as a scientific 
Phrenologist, a gentleman and scholar, who, by a happy 
combination of wit, logic, and eloquence, never fails to 
make his lectures highly entertaining to all classes. 

T. Botanp, Chairman of Com. 


Dr. Roruerrorp’s Lecrurss.—The lectures of this gentle- 
man for two or three evenings past have been well attended, 
and considerable interest begins to be manifested. He pro- 
poses to give a course of lectures on Mental Science if sutii- 
cient funds are raised fora fair remuneration. We hope 
this will be done, and that the lectures will go on. 

The Dr. delineates principal traits of character with con- 
siderable precision, and this he professes to do upon Physio 
logical principles alone. We are inclined to the belief, that 
if he would combine Phrenology with his investigations, he 
would be able to go into the minut with greater accuracy. 
We are rather slow to believe that a slight quirk in the eye- 
brow, or the “ crowsfoot’’ at the outer angle of the eye, is a 
sure index to a conside reble trait of character. By the way, 
as this ‘“‘crowsfoot’’ does not very often make its appear 
@nce upon a person under thirty years of age, we fear that 
it will be hard to make most of the unmarried portion of the 
community think that the corner of the eye has any such 
foxish representation. [ Otlawa, I linois, Republican. 

(Who 1s Dr. Rutherford, who proposes to lecture on 

‘Mental Science,’’? and who is apparently still ignorant of 

Phrenology? We apprehend a failure to do either, raise 
the funds, or to delineate character correctly. Is it not by 
Physiognomy that the Dr. pretends to delineate character ? 
Though physiology covers both, Phrenology and Physiogno- 
my. But Purenorocy will be found quite indispensable to 
those who read human character correctly. Let us hear 
more of this Dr. Rutherford.) 


ADVANTAGES OF A PHRENOLOGICAL ExaminaTion.—A Phreno- 











’ Jogical exasnination gives you a knowledge of the positive 


and definite qualities of mind which you possess, and which 
fit you for particular callings and relations of life. It in- 
forms you for what trade or profession you are best adapt- 
ed, what kind of a wife or husband to choose, and how to 
best promote her welfare and happiness, as well as your 
own. It aids you in self-government and self-improvement; 
teaches parents how to govern and educate their children. 

In a good Phrenological examination the legitimate and 
perverted use of the different faculties are pointed out. 
Through it also a person gains a better knowledge of his 
own mind and character than in any other way ; learns 
what faculties are large, and what small, and how to culti- 
vate, restrain, and guide them. It is a mirror in which 
you may behold yourself, as you are, as you ought to be, and 
as you can le. It furnishes a mental portrait which may be 
handed down to posterity—a portrait far more valuable than 
a picture of your face. 

A man, in judging bimself, is very apt to be governed by 
his too large or too smal! faculties, but the Phrenologist is 
governed by the developments of the brain of the person 
the latter is far more likely to be correct. 


Maxytanp Iystrrete.—This is one of those truly practical 
and useful institutions which are, at least, the 
pride and boast of our Republic. Its object is the promo- 
tion of the mechanic arts, and its success has been in the 
highest degree flattering. No institution of the kind in the 
country bears a higher character. We learn from the Cir- 
cular issued by the Board of Managers, that its Sizth Annual 
Exhibition will be opened in the city of Baltimore on tpe 
third day of October, 1853, when mechanics, manufacturers, 
artists, are invited to display their 
skill and taste. For information, address, post-paid, John 
8. Selby, Actuary, Baltimore, Md. 


examined ; 


or should be, 


inventors and others, 
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Guruts af the PManth, 


DOMESTIC. 


Pouimica elections were held in several States on the first 
Monday in August, but the canvass Was attended with little 
excitement, and the results are not of great politieal im- 
portance. In Missovri, two new members of Congress have 
been elected, Jamms J. Liypiey, and Samvuet D. CakRUTuERs, 
both Whigs. An election for Congress has also been held in 
KENTUCKY, resulting in the choice of several new members of 
the House of Representatives. ALaBama has elected for Goy- 
ernor Col.} Jouw A. Wixstoy, the State Rights and Demo- 
cratic candidate. A new election of Congressmen has also 
been held in this State. Texas has elected a Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, and two members of Congress. Txy- 
NESSEE has elected a Governor and Congressmen, and Noxra 
Carouna Congressmen. 

The Massachusetts Convention for the revision of the Con- 
stitution, completed their labors on the lastof July. Among 
the good things done by the Convention, imprisonment for 
unfraudulent debt has been abolished ; the pay of the Legis- 
lature for any one session is limited to one hundred days, 
and cannot be increased by the same Legislature that is to re- 
ceive it; the secret ballot is made imperative ; the property 
qualification of candidates (or Governor, Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, Senators, &c., is entirely omitted ; the eight inembers of the 
Governor's Council are to be chosen, not by the Legislature, 
as before, but by the people in eight Districts, one for each. 
The Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor and Attorney- 
General are to be chosen annually by the people at large. 
Judges and Registers of Probate, Sherifls, Clerks of Courts, 
Commissioners of Insolvency, District Attorneys, Registers 
of Deeds, County Treasurers and County Commissioners are 
to be elected triennially by the Countics ; Trial Justices, 
Police Judges and Volice Clerks are to be elected triennully 
by Towns and Cities. 





CoLLeck COMMENCEMENTS.—The annual literary festival of 
the principal American colleges has been celebrated during 
the past month. In no previous year have the exercises 
been of a higher order, or been attended by more numerous 
audiences. Judging by the newspaper reports of the per- 
formances at the different institutions, they have, as a gen- 
eral rule, been of an earnest, manly churacter, but slightly 
tinctured with old fogy pedantry, and in accordance with 
the progressive spirit of the times. This is a good omen. 
Our colleges are usually the last place for the spirit of re- 
form to penetrate, and the faintest indication of vitality and 
movement 1s to be regarded with hope. 

Wortp’s Temperance Coxveytion.—The World’s Temper- 
ance Convention, on the broad principles of reform, is to be 
held in New York on the Ist and 2d days of September. 
This movement is irrespective of all distinction of creed, 
color, or sex, with “no test of Temperance Orthodoxy but 
devotion to the cause of Total Abstinence ; no test of fitness 
to participate in Temperance councils but inclination and 
ability to labor with effect for the promotion of the Total 
Abstinence Reform ; no Shibboleth but the Maine Law.”’ 
The call is signed by T. W. Higginson, Mass.; Horace Gree- 
ley, N. Y.; Mary Y. C. Greeley, N. Y.; Joshua R. Giddings, 
Ohio ; Frances D. Gage, Missouri ; E. L. Snow, N. Y.; Theo 
dore Parker, Mass.; Antoinette L. Brown, N. Y.; Damel W. 
Vaughn, R, 1.; Samuel Longfellow, N. Y.; William 8. Balch, 
N. Y.; James Mott, Penn.: Lecretia Mott, Penn.; Paulina 
Wright Davis, R. I.; France's Jackson, Mass. ; Sidney Pierce, 
Penn.; E H. Chapin, N. Y.; Lucy Stone, Mass.; Samuel J. 
May, N. Y.; Oliver Johnson, N. Y.; Mary A. W. Johnson, 
N. Y.; William A. White, Wisconsin ; C,H. A. Dall, Canada 
West ; Caroline W. Healy Dall, C. W.; William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Mass.; Harrict K. Hunt, Mass.; William H. Channing, 
N. Y-; R. T. Trail, N. ¥.; Summer Stebbins, Penn.; Thomas 
Chandler, Mich.; Thomas Garrett, Del.; Wendel] Phillips, 
Mass. ; Joseph A. Dugdale, Penn.; Edward M. Davies, Penn.; 
and several other active friends of the Temperance Move- 
ment. 

Woman’s Ricnts Conventioy.—A call has been issued for 
a Woman's Rights Convention. to be held in this city on the 
Sth and 6th of September, signed by Lucretia Mott, Wendell 
Phillips, Ann G. Phillips, Paulina W. Davis, Elizabeth C. 
Stanton, Harriet K. Hunt, Anna Q. T. Parsons, Abby May 
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Alcott, A. Bronson Alcott, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Marcus Spring, 
Oliver Johnson, Mary A. W. Johnson, Caroline H. Dall, 
Frances D. Gage, Rev. William H. Channing, Nathaniel 
Barney, Eliza Barney, Anna Gardneg, H. M. Darlington, C. 1. 
H. Nichols, Sidney Pierce, and o' prominent advocates 
of the cause. The Circular, addressed to the friends of 
Woman’s Rights, holds the following language : 


“Our movement has been received with unexpected fa- 
vor. The necessity of some change in the condition of wo- 
men dependent for their support on their own exertions, 
has been ay acknowledged. Even the more radi- 
cal claim to civil rights and to a change in the law of mar- 
riage, which shall give the wife equal control with the hus- 
band over the joint property, has met with far more encour- 
agement than any one could have expected. The press 
threughout the country has been, with hardly an exception, 
respectful and cordial, and from some quarters we have re- 
ceived earnest support. 

It becomes us, in these circumstances, to avail ourselves 
of every opportunity, and use faithfully all means to deepen 
this impression on the public mind, and to raise this general 
good feeling into a decided and earnest wish and resolve to 
aid our enterprise. While the periodical press, the circula» 
tion of documents, and lectures in different locations are 
doubtless the most reliable and permanent instrumentalities, 
we cannot overlook the great, benefits likely to result from 
large Conventions, held in central and populous cities, and 
gathering to their sessions the most active and deeply-inte- 
rested of our friends. Where can we better hold these than 
in New-York, the commercial capital of the country, whose 
press is listened to by the nation? And what time better 
for assembling such a Convention than when the streets of 
that City are crowded with a concourse from every State in 
the Union ?—more especially when the peculiar circurnstan- 
ces under which ‘The Whole World’s Temperance Conven- 
tion’ assembled will be likely to call together many of the 
most prominent friends of our movement.” 

The Convention is to be held in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
and will doubtless attract a large gathering of good and 
true hearts, and prove an occasion of uncommon interest. 


Tur Crysta. Patace.—Over 1900 packages have already 
been received ; over 1400 more are in the Custom House, 
waiting to be passed ; 700 or 800 more are known to be on 
board of ships already in the harbor ; and a large number, 
of which no accurate estimate, of course, can yet be made, 
are on their way across the sea. Probably not more than 
one-third of the articles intended for the Exhibition have yet 
been introduced into the building} and yet the following 
statement of the appraised value of the articles imported, 
in the various departments, will give a general idea of their 
aggregate value : 








English Department, - - + + + $204,925 
Italian Department, - - : . - 76,635 
French Department, - - - - - 111,400 
Holland Department, = - - - - - 158,004 
German Department, - - - : . 34,490 
fielgian Department, - : : - : 11,700 
Hamburg Department, - - - - - 20,000 

Total, - - : $618,154 


Tus Iaucration to this city from foreign countries, in the 
month of July, amounted to 25,208, of which 14,556 came 
from Ireland, 6,851 from Germany, 1,874 from France, and 
the balance from different countries. 

Mortaurty iy New Yorx.—The mortality in New York is 
astonishing. It is greater annually than that of London, 
with four times its population. Yet New York is favorably 
located for health, having a fresh sea-breeze from the bay 
and rivers on each side of it, and it is as free from epidemics 
as most citics. If the principles of George Combe and other 
teachers of sanitary reform could be beat into the heads of 
our Common Council, New York would be the healthiest city 


~ on the face of the globe. 


Tar Fair of the American Institute wiil be held as usual 
at Castle Garden during the month of October. The premium 
list is large, and includes $500 to be given to apprentices for 
exhibitions of their work. Last year, no less than 90 gold 
medals, 45 silver medals and silver cups, and plate to the 
volue of $1167 25, with $677 25 in money premiums, and 
174 volumes, were awarded by the managers. 

Tax Bank capital of New York has increased fully sixty 
per cent. since September, 1849. There has been a still 
greater increase in the amount of deposits, both by indivi- 
duals and on account of banking institutions of other States, 
The loans during the same time have been enlarged from 
fifty millions to more than ninety-three millions of dollars, 
with a corresponding increase in the items of stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, circulation, &c. 








Earraquakes.—A correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
Merce states that “‘ the earthquake which destroyed Shiraz, 
Persia, on the 3d of May, in which 15,000 souls perished, 
was nearly simultaneous with the shock at Washington 
City, Wheeling and Lynchburg, Va., and Zanesville, Ohio, 
on the 2d. Shiraz is in the vicinity of salt lakes, as fully 
saturated as the water of the Dead Sea. In 1824, Shiraz 
suffered greatly from a severe earthquake, and had not re- 
covered when a second visitation made it a complete ruin. 
On the 4th of May, there was a severe earthquake in the 
Island of Antigua, and on the 5th a shock was felt at New- 
castle, Pa. The earth has been more agitated by earth- 
quakes within the last eighteen months than at any period 
covered by my records. Within the field of my researches, 
earthquakes have been felt on at least fifteen days of each 
of the last eighteen months.” 


Wrrnovt A SmunG.—The Washington Evening Star re- 
lates the following incident : ‘‘ Not long since, the President, 
in an afternoon ride with his estimable wife and a female 
friend, was brought up by the gate upon the Columbia turn- 
pike, on the opposite side of the Potomac. His coachman 
searched his pockets in vain for the requisite shilling. The 
President searched his. But, alas, not a solitary shilling 
had they among them! The toll gatherer,,who is at times 
annoyed by the pranks of “fast’’ folks passing his gate on 
their way to the trotting course, without “holding up’’ to 
pay toll, began to think of closing the bar upon the carriage, 
when the driver informed him that the gentleman inside 
was the President of the United States ; and the gentleman 
inside made it all right by promising to pay the shilling 
when next he should venture to ride on the Virginia side.’’ 

Fornign Ministers wirn American Wives.—Don Calderon 
de la Barca, the Spanish Minister at Washington, now sum- 
moned as Minister of Foreign Affairs at home, married an 
American lady ; Mr. Bodisco, the Russian Minister, has an 
American wife, and a family of seven children American 
born ; Monsieur Pageot, a former, and M. Sartiges, the pre- 
sent French Minister at Washington, have both American 
wives. 


Deato OF AN Ampassapor.—Arthur Middleton, of South 
Carolina, well known to Americans abroad for his amenity 
and accomplishments, died at Naples on the 9th of June. 
He was married to the Countess Benivoglio, of Rome, and 
left her and two children to deplore his loss. He was a 
grandson to the signer of the Declaration of Independ " 
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oner, which was refused ; meantime the vessel was pre- 
paring todepart. Just at that moment an American corvette, 
commanded by Captain Ingraham, sailed into the harbor. 
The Consul lost no time in acquainting the captain with the 
affair, when they both proceeded to the Austrian Consul and 
demanded an interview with the prisoner. The captain of 
the brig was present at the time, and he hastened on board, 
followed shortly after by the American captain and Consul. 
The prisoner was brought on deck in irons. He was asked, 
“Are you an American?’ He answered, ‘No; I am a 
Hungarian.” ‘Have you an American passport?’ No ; 
I am a Hungarian, and I will die a Hungarian.’”’ The Amer- 
icans then left the vessel. Seeing, after a while, however, 
that the Austrians were preparing to depart, the American 
captain sent word to say that, ‘as they had on board a 
prisoner, carried off by force from a foreign independent ter- 
ritory, who had sworn allegiance to the government of the 
United States, he should feel it his duty to insist upon the 
brig remaining under his guns until he received instructions 
from Constantinople, and that if any attempt was made to 
depart he would at once fire into the brig.’’ While this was 
passing between Austria and America in the harbor, an im- 
mense excitement was created on shore. All European 
merchants went in a body to Ali Pasha, the governor, and 
implored him to assert his rights and resent the violation of 
the Ottoman territory, The Pasha, in a great fright, promised 
to write to Constantinople for instructions The merchants 
then repaired to the Casino, which is the great reading 

room, ball-room, and club, and they there passed the reso- 
lution of erasing the name of every Austrian from the list of 
members. But the eventful day was doomed to end in a 
still more tragic scene. Towards evening, in the midst of 
this state of public excitement, three Austrian officers had 
the hardihood to go on shore and sit smoking in the cafe. 
They had not been Jong there before they were surrounded 
and set upon by about fifteen armed refugees, chiefly Ital- 
ians. The struggle was short; one fell wounded by a pistol 
shot, the other was stabbed, and jumped mto the water, 
where he sunk, and a third effected his escape in the eonfu- 
sion. On the following morning the body of the unfortunate 
and inoffensive young officer, Baron Adeberg,; a young man 
of eighteen, was found, and on the same day buried. When 
the news of this event reached Constantinople, the Austrian 
Internuncio, Baron de Bruck, demanded satisfaction for the 
outrage on the Austrian officers,¢hreatening to break off the 
relations between Austria and Turkey if it were not given 
in twenty-four hours. The result has been that the Porte 





celebrated during the Revolution for the immense sums he 
gave to the cause. 





FOREIGN. 


AvstriAN OvTRAGE AT SuvyRva.—The proceedings of the 
Austrian Consul at Smyrna, M. Veckbecker, in relation to 
one of the Hungarian refugees, claiming the protection of 
the American flag, have been the occasion of great excite- 
ment. The following statement embodies the principal facts: 
It appears that Martin Kossta, one of the exiles who ac- 
companied Kossuth to America, had lately returned to 
Smyrna, where he had been sojourning only a few days. 
On the evening of the 22d of June this man was seated in a 
cafe, close to the water-side, quietly smoking his narguileh, 
when just about sunset he found himself surrounded by an 
armed band of ruffians, who immediately laid hold of him. 
By a violent effort he flung two or three of these men into 
the water, and, finding no other means of escape, sprang 
into the sea and swam towards a vessel, closely tollowed by 
his armed pursuers, who, quickly overtaking him, forced 
him, on pain of instant death, to surrender himself. He was 
then dragged into a boat, severely handled, and taken on 
board an Austrian brig-of-war (the Hussar), lying in the 
port, where he was heavily ironed. It was observed that 
about six of his captors remained on board the Austrian 
brig ; the rest returned on shore. On the following morning 
the affair became generally known, and the American Con- 
sul waited on the Consul of Austria, saying that he under- 
stood that a native of Hungary, who had become an Ameri- 
can citizen, had been taken by force on board the Austrian 
man-of-war, and he wished to see the man, and to ask for 
explanations. The Austrian Consul denied all knowledge of 
the fact. The American Consul then proceeded to the Aus- 
trian man-of-war and requested an interview with the pris- 





has deposed Ali Pasha, the governor of Smyrna, and sent a 
special commissioner, Kabouli Effendi, to inquire into the 
cause of the disturbances. The Hungarian, Kossia, has pro- 
visionally been handed over to the French Consul at Smyrna 
CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE LirE oF Lovis Napotxon.—A conspi- 
racy aganist the Emperor’s life has recently been detected at 
Paris, showing the uncertain position of the Imperial throne. 
As the Emperor and Empress were on their way te the Hip- 
podrome, a plot was laid for intercepting the cortege. One 
of the horses in the carriage preceding that of the Emperor 
was to have been stabbed, and in the confusion that was ex- 
pected to follow, a more decisive blow was to have been 
struck. This plot miscarried at the very moment of its exe- 
cution, for on the occurrence of the stoppage in front, the 
Imperia! carriage was driven rapidly on, and the Emperor 
escaped molestation. Many persens supposed to be impli- 
cated in this conspiracy were arrested, and are said to have 
been secretly sent out of the country. It was on account of 
having failed to unravel this plot that M. de Maupas was re- 
moved from the Ministry of Police, and his office abolished. 


Kossvta aAnp Mazzini.—The Glasgow Jost of a late date 
says : ‘‘ We read in the Assemblee Nationale : ‘Kossuth and 
Mazzini left London a fortnight since, and no one knows 
where they now are.’ The London journals make no men- 
tion of their departure.’’ Kossuth, in the last address he 
delivered in Faneuil Hall, stated in substance that Turkey 
was making such rapid progress in adopting the military 
tactics of the West, that Russia would not allow her to re- 
main long at peace, because eight or ten years’ peace 
would enable her to become so weil organized as not to be 
easily subjugated. War, therefore, he contended, must oc- 
cur, or, what was very improbable, Russia change her 
policy. In the event of such a war, he said, Hungary 
would not be idle ; and it is probable that he has now gone 
to Turkey, ready to enter Hungary and call his countrymen 
to arms, the first favorable opportunity. Mazzini is proba- 
bly in his beloved Italy, once more to try the fortune of war. 
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Reviews. 


Deia’s Doctors; or, A Glance Behind the Scenes. By Hannan GARDNER 
Creamer. New York: Fowlers and Wells. 1853. Price, pre-paid, by mail, 
Paper 65 cents ; Muslin 87 cents. 

This unique book has been for some time before the public, and has found numer- 
ous readers and admirers, but we venture to say that it is far from having reached 
the height of its popularity. It is a book for the times. It is such a book as could 
not have been written twenty, or even ten years ago, and such a book as would not 
have been read had it been written. It comes now when the times are ripening 
for such thoughts as it brings, and it will be appreciated. 

Delia’s Doctors is not, in the common acceptation, a novel. 


“Tt has a plan, 
But no plot. Life has none!” 


It is a story of our times, deals, in a free and earnest spirit, with things as they 
are, and indicates the better things of the Future. Phrenology, Hydropathy, Mes- 
merism, Social Customs, Woman's Rights, and so forth, are freely canvassed, while 
the charm of the story is never broken. The writer never loses sight of her main 
purpose, which lies beyond the story, but we are led on, from point to point so 
pleasantly, that we are not made disagreeably conscious of a lesson in physical 
or social science, though we profit by it all the same. We make an extract from a 
chapter headed “‘ H pathy,” regretting that it must be so brief : 

After conveying the condemned plants from the dining-room to the garden, 
James, who had not been very deeply interested in the discussion of homeopathy, 
strolled leisurely through the grounds in questof amusement. Passing into the 
street, he espied a loose paper fluttering upon the na Ape = He soon perceived 
that it was covered with characters, which, to him, were as inscrutable as the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries to the uninitiated. So attractive, however, were the curiously-ar- 
ranged dots, straight lines, and curves, that he carried the paper into the house, ear- 
nestly soliciting an ex tion. 

‘* Why, Jamie,” said Charles, “ this must be a specimen of some system of ste- 
nography. But it isnot Holdsworth’s,and I am unacquainted with any other.” 

“It is phonography,” asserted Adelaide, “‘ the best system ever invented. The 
adept can write as rapidly as the = can pronounce.” 

“That writing, then,” observed Mr. Thornton, ‘“‘ may contain notes of a sermon 
or lecture.” 

“Or it may be a theme,” su, Ella. 

All inspected the paper before Adelaite began the translation 

“Tt may be a conspiracy against the government,” said Mr. Thornton. 

Ee to that of Catiline,”’ subjoined Adelaide. 

**It has a very wicked look,” said Mrs. Thornton, almost dropping the paper 
from her hands. 

“ Allay your fears,” said Adelaide, gayly, as she glanced at the paper; “I see 
nothing ef dangerous import. It is apparently a sketch of character, intended for 
full delineation at the writer's leisure. No title is given.” 
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“ Size of the head, full. Temperament, a combination of the Nervous and the Lymphatic. 
The latter predominant. The former developed by circumstances. Much revealed by the 
organs of the head, more than by her answers. Perceptive Faculties better developed than 
the Reflective. Appearance of the head singular, from the unusual prominence of some 
organs, and the defective size of others. Combativeness wanting, — force enough to 
resist either disease or danger. Alimentiveness excessive for a young lady. Firmness, mi- 


nus. Hope, ditto. Individuality, very prominent. Form, so prominent that the distance 
between the eyes is quite startling. A striking, but not a good head. Figure, too slender 
for health or beauty. No definite disease, but a general want of tone to the system. Pulse, 
weak ; complexion, inclining to sallow ; manner of speaking, languid ; expression of coun- 
tenance, listless. Needs some incitement to mental and bodily action, rather than any course 
of medicine. So feeble, however, has the frame been sondaeed by bad habits, that some 
medicine is needed. Tendency to incipient disease must also be counteracted by the ap- 
plication of remedies. Tedious case in perspective. Delia Thornton, nineteen years, three 


months.”’ 

The Thorntons had listened with close attention. Notes of a phrenological lec- 
ture—abstract of a medical student’s lesson—were among the first impressions. But 
as the reading approached its termination, they suddenly started, exchanged 
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ner one with another, and when Adelaide, after a momentary hesitation, read 
lia’s name and age, no one was surprised. 

“ The impudent man!” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton. 

“Was that what Dr. Liston was writing?” om Mr. Thornton. 

“*That must have been one of the papers,” sobbed Delia. ‘‘ He apparently 
made two accounts. After recording the answers which I gave him, he wrote in 
silence for some minutes. I noticed that the leaf was detached. lt must have 
a7; Feeiiiiony csonected ith h hy ?” inquired Charl 

- y connected with homeeopathy ?”’ inqu arles. 

“No,” replied Adelaide ; “‘ but, being acquainted with Phrenology, Dr. Liston 
wisely applies it to his profession. By learning the mental organization of his 
patients, he can form a very good estimate of the class of diseases to which they 
are most liable.” 

“ Delia,” cried Ella, “ do remove your handkerchief from your face, that we may 
see whether your eyes are really so far apart.” 

“ A striking, but not a gocd head,” cited Mr. Thornton, with anxiety. 

“ Figure too slender for health or beauty,” repeated Mrs. Thornton, in wrathful 
accents. ‘‘If Dr. Liston was not a dunce, he would know that a slender figure is 
considered beautiful.” 

“ That idea is now exploded, madam,” answered Charles. 

“ Tne Venus de Medicis is represented with a large waist,” observed Adelaide. 

“ Tedious case in perspective,” muttered Mr. ‘Il hornton. 

Meanwhile Delia’s appearance was indicative of extreme distress. Her affliction 

ly resembled that of English girls when excluded from Almack’s. 

“ Delia,” expostulated her father, “‘ that whole avcoubt is contemptible. I would 
not give it a moment’s thought.” 

* des, Delia,” added Charles, “‘ people differ in their taste. Some would call 
= beautiful, especially if your countenance were irradiated by health and viva- 
city.” 

* [I will not have him for my physician,” declared Delia. 


Tue New Itivsrratep Hyproratme Excyctorepta.—A complete system of 
Hydropathy and Hygiene. An illustrated work, with over 300 engrav- 
ings, embracing Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of the Human Body; 
Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Hydro- 
pathie Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment ; Special Patho- 
logy and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment of well-known diseases; Application to Surgical Diseases; Ap- 
plication of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. In two handy 
volumes of nearly one thousand pages, with a complete index. By R. T. 
Tratt, M.D, Published by Fowxers anv Wexts, 131 Nassau st, New York. 
Price, for the complete work, postage prepaid by mail, only 33 00. 

In the general plan and arrangement of the work, the wants and neces- 
sities of the people have been steadily kept in view. Whilst almost every 
topic of interest in the departments of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics, is briefly presented, those of practical utility are 
always put prominently forward. The prevailing errors, conceits, and whims 
of the day and age are exposed and refuted; the theories and hypotheses 
upon which the popular drug-practice is predicated are controverted, and 
the why and wherefore of their fallacy clearly demonstrated. 

The following is a brief analysis of its contents: 

History or Mepictne; History of Bathing; History of Medicated Bathe, 

Anatomy, illustrated by one hundred and twenty engravings. 

PuysioLoGy, ILLusTRATED, comprising the subjects of the Different Strue- 
tures, and their Vital Properties; Rationale of Muscular Action; the Ner- 
vous Influence; Philosophy of Mind; Mesmeric Pl ; the Special 
Senses; the Functions of Digestion, Circulation, Respiration, Absorption, 
Nutrition, Secretion, Excretion, Calorification, Temperaments, Races, and 
Theory of Population. 

Hyaiexe, embracing all the relations of Air, Light, Drink, Food, Tempe- 
rature, Exercise, Sleep, Clothing, Bathing, the Excretions, and the Passions, 
to the Growth and Development of Body and Mind, the Preservation of 
Health, and the Attainment of Longevity. 

Dietetics, comprising the Bible, Anatomical, Physiological, Chemical, 
and Experimental Evidences concerning the Natural Dietetic Character of 
Man. 

Hypropatnic Cookery, with Special Directions for the Preparation of Food. 

Drerartes, containing the Therapeutic Distinctions of Diet for invalids. 

Putosorny or Water-Cure, with illustrated explanations of all the Water- 
Cure appliances, a philosophical exposition of the Modus Operandi of Water- 
Treatment, and the true Rationale of Drug-Treatment. 

The Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment of all known Diseases, in which 
the theories of the Allopathic schools are examined, their absurdity and the 
ill-success of drug practice exposed, and the proper Hydro-therapeutic Medi- 
cation recommended and specified. 

Tue Treatment oF Surcicat Diseases, miustratep, and directions for the 
minor operations. 

Tue Manacement or Lyrxe-in-Womey, and the Treatment of Children in 
the Nursery, &c., &e. 
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The work is intended to be a plain, intelligible, 
and sufficient guide for Domestic Practice, or 
Home Treatment, in all ordinary diseases. 

The two volumes contain between nine hundred 
and fifty and one thousand pages of closely con- 
densed matter, illustrated by above three hundred 
engravings, and embracing the whole range of 

bject ted with the philosophy of life, the 
preservation of health, and the treatment of dis- 
eases, 

A new edition of this great work has recently 
been printed. 


Chit-Chat. 


Tue Great Exuumerrion.—The New York Exhibition of the 
Industry of All Nations is now, without doubt, the most 
powerful centre of attraction on the continent. There is no- 
thing which will more richly repay the trouble and expense 
of a visit. The Crystal Palace itself, saying nothing of all 
the wonders of Art and Industry eollected within its walls, 
and leaving out of the account its serio-comic surroundings 
of “ Saloons’’—alias rum-shops, sixpenny shows, efc., is, in 
our estimation, by far the fiaest and most interesting building 
in America! It is both an achievement and a prophecy. 
Emerson says of the old Greeks : 

‘** They builded beter than they knew.”’ 

So probably have those at whose command the Palace of 
Labor has risen before our eyes, in all its symmetry—a 
fairy vision of grace and beauty, They have not understood 
its high significance. It is not necessary that they should, 
They are instruments in the hands of Him who guides the 
destinies of Humanity, and serve, blindly perhaps, but effi- 
ciently, the great ends of Progress. 

The Crystal Palace is a legitimate creation of the times. 
It is planned on no ancient model. Greece and Rome had 
nothing like it, and could have nothing. Its iron frame is 
instinct with the quick, earnest life of to-day, It is properly 
the People’s Palace—the Palace of Labor, and the policy of 
its directors, unwise and unpopular as it is, in some respects, 
cannot wholly divert it from its true intent. It will aid in 
the great work of human emancipation, and hasten the ad- 
vent of true freedom, fraternal co-operation and universai 
harmony. Shrewd, clear-headed * men ef the people’’ will 
see that if a “ Unitary Palace” for the Exhibition of Indus- 
try, is practicable, a ‘‘ Unitary Palace’’ for the prosecution 
of Igdustry, may be ventured upon. Another step will! lead 
to the Unitary Dwelling, and thence to the higher life of a 
true co-operative Christian Society, 

The Exhibition itself presents too broad a field for us to 
enter. We may at some future time give an article or two 
on some particular department, but for a general account 
we must refer our readers te other publications, particularly 
to the Jllustrated Weekly Record, and the “ Official Descrip- 
tive Annotated Catalogue,”’ published by G, P. Putnam & 
Co., 10 Park Place, New York. 

The Exhibition at the time of writing this (August 6th,) is 
far from being in a state of completeness. It will hardly be 
in its full glory before the first of September, and those who 
can conveniently do so, had better defer their visits for a 
few weeks. September and October will, we think, be the 
best months in which to visit it. Our city is, and will be 
during the fall, thronged with strangers from all parts of 
the world, but there is still room for a few more. 

















Horets For THe Proris.—We have in New York a vast 
number of hotels of ail grades, from the Metropolitan down 
to the meanest rum-shop which is dignified by the name of 
tavern, but we have no grand hotel for the rkorte—for in- 
dividuals and families of limited means. We need such. 
Society tends towards Association. Men are beginning to 
see some of the advantages of unitary arrangements, and the 
direction of the social movement at present is towards ‘‘ ho- 
telling.”” The rich can easily yield to this tendency. The 
Metropolitan, the St. Nicholas, the Astor House, the Irving 
House, and others, meet their wants ¢but the poorer classes, 
who need the relief from the cares of housekeeping, access 
to libraries, reading-rooms, public parlors and saloons, &c., 
much more than the rich, (who have these things in their 
own houses,) have no means to satisfy their needs, in this 
respect. The prices of board and room-rent at a good hotel 
are entirely above their means. ‘‘ But the world does move,’’ 
and there’s a good time coming. We are, we trust, to have 
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a Horet ror Tae Porte, and if we have one we shall have 
many, in due time. See the following from the Tribune: 

We have often urged upon capitalists the expediency of 
building vast hote!s to be divided into suites of apartments 
for families, affording, as couid easily be done, every com- 
fort and convenience, at a rent more reasonable than the 
present enormous charge for houses in the better parts of 
the City. Weare happy to believe that this idea is about to 
be carried into effect, 

We have been allowed to examine the plans of a new edi- 
fice which Mr. Jam#s M. SanpeRson designs to erect on the 
Fifth-av., somewhere between Thirtieth and Fortieth-sts. 
Its height will be eight stories, and its dimensions on the 
ground 200 feet square, with a court-yard in the centre, en- 
tered by a porte cochere. The exterior will be of iron with 
inner walls and partition walls of brick ; it will be thorough- 
ly fire-proof in every part ; furnished with safe and commo- 

ious apparatus to transport the oceupants from the ground 
to tue eighth or to any intermediate story ; replete with gas, 
baths, water-closets, ventilators,, and every modern conve- 
nience, arranged in suits of apartments of different extent, 
te be rented turnisxed or unfurnished as may be desired, at 
rates varying from $300 to $1,000 a year ; with a restau- 
rant from ¥uich meals will be served to order at reason- 
able prices to those who prefer to take them in their own 
roonis ; with splendid promenades on the lofty roof ur ina 
garden 50 feet by 200 below ; with gymnasiums and ten- 
pn alleys for ladies and gentlemen, and a conservatory of 

lowers, reading-rooms, ball-room, conversation-rooms, and 
every other convenient appendage to so large an establish- 
ment. Here it is estimated that a family of moderate in- 
come may live in a degree of elegance and comiort unat- 
tainabie in separate houses or in ordinary hotels except by 
an exorbitant and impossible expenditure. The whole num- 
ber of persons whom the house will acconimodate we sup- 
pose will be about a thousand. 

The establishment will be erected by a joint stock compa- 
ny, incorporated under a general law recently passed ; its cost 
will be $400,000, of which $125,000 will be required to buy 
the land. We congratulate Mr. Sanderson on the admirable 
features of his design. 1t will complete the innovation al- 
ready introduced in American domestic practice of living in 
hotels, combining as it does with what is convenient and 
elegant in that mode of life a degree of privacy, independ- 
ence and economy hitherto unknown to it. We have nota 
doubt that it will prove an excellent speculation and find 
numerous imitators. 

The next step should be to erect in the country, but within 
accessible distance of the city, buildings as extensive as the 
one proposed by Mr. Sanderson, though on a somewhat dif- 
ferent plan, with large gardens and orchards attached. But 
on this point we shall have more to say at another time. 








AMERICAN LysTiITUTE Farr.—The following is the programme 
for the Fair of the American Institute in October next : 

Oct. Ist, 3d, 4th, 5th, Castle Garden, New York, will be 
open for the reception of Goods and Specimens. 

Oct. 6th, Castle Garden will be open for the admission of 
visitors, from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M., and continue the same 
each day (Sundays excepted) until the close, [probably for 
twenty days. ] 

Oct. 19th, Testing of Ploughs, near Frye’s Hotel, Flatbush, 
on the plank road to Coney Island, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 

Oct. 11th, Ploughing and Spading Matches, same place, 11 
o’clock, A.M. 

Oct. 18th, Special Exhibitien of Roses and Cut Flowers, at 
12 e’clock, M. 

Oct. 19th, 20th, and 21st, Cattle Show at Hamilton Square. 

Oct. 20th, Anniversary Address, by the Hon. Wm. H. Se- 
ward, at Metropolitan Hall, at 7 P M. 


Aw Examrie.—[The following practical example of self- 
education—of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, is 
worth more than a whole volume of theorising. We give it 
in the writer's simple, straightforward style.) 

Messrs. Eprrers :—I am inclined to say something to those 
who say that they are too poor to pay tor anything to read. 
Ihave learned that where there is a will there is a way. 
Last fall to get Trall’s Encyclopawdia, 1 worked with a two- 
horse wagon for one dollar aday. Before I was blessed 
with this means of earning something, I used to take my 
maul and wedge and maul rails, to get money to buy books. 
I repeat, where there is a will there is a way. 

But some say they cannot read understandingly. 
my case : 

When I was married I could neither read nor write. 
(This don’t speak well for my parents, of course, but let 
that pass.) To be married and so entirely ignorant was a 
horrible thought. I was settled on a lease in the woods, and 
so poor thatI could not pay a demand of fifteen dollars. 
Well, I determined to become a good reader, and went to 
scheol—I and my eldest son together ! in the winter of 1844, 
At this school I first saw the PurgnoLocicaL JouRNAL, Since 
that time I have had the privilege of reading over nine thou- 
sand pages of Fowlers and Wells’ publications, for which I 
feel very grateful to them and thankful toGod, — 8. W. 8. 

McMinn Co., Tenn. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN JERSEYVILLE, JERSEY County, ILLINOIs.—A 
Phrenolugical Society has been formed at this place, and by 
order of Dr. E. A. Darey, we have recently shipped a Cant- 
yer of Specimens, consisting of casts, from the heads, skulls 
and faces of some forty of the most remarkable persons, 
selected from our extensive museum. 

Dr. Darcy is a true pioneer. He was an early settler, and 
“turned the first furrow’’ in this rich, flourishing, and now 
comparatively populous county. And now, having lived, 
labored, and enjoyed more years than an ordinary life-time, 
he is vigorous, active, and among the first to move in the 
establishment of a Phreno!logical Society in his adopted coun- 
ty. May success crown the efforts of this useful, interesting, 
and noble enterprise. We hope for a favorable report of the 
proceedings of the JERSEYVILLE PHRENOLOGICAL Soctery. 


Amos PrttspurY.—A Phrenologieal character and a Bio- 
graphical sketch of this gentleman, now Superintendent of 
the Albany County Penitentiary, was prepared for this num- 
ber, but the recent death of : r. Caldwell, in connection with 
the high position which he held, not only as a physician and 
a man of letters, but as a Phrenelogist, seemed to call for a 
notice of him at our hands, and we have given him the 
place we had assigned to Mr. Pillsbury, We shall probably 
insert the sketch of Mr. Pillsbury in our next. 


Scoot oF tat Hypropatsic anp Hycresic Lxstrrvte, No. 
15 Laicnt-St.—In consequence of more extensive arrange- 
ments being necessary than were at first contemplated, the 
Physiological and Medical School, under the general man- 
agement of Dr. Trall, will not commence until Nov. Ist. We 
learn that numereus applications have already been re- 
ceived for scholarships, and that among the Professors will 
be G. H. Taylor, Dr, Shew, Dr. Trall, and Miss H. 8. 
Cogswell, all of whom ase well known to the public as ex- 
perienced teachers. _ The regular terms will commence 
November Ist, February Ist, and July Ist, of each year. We 
have every confidence that this enterprise will be well sus- 
tained by the public, and that. it will prove a model health 
reform and educational school. 


Hypropargic QuARTERLY Review.—The publication of the 
first number of this work has been postponed, (on account 
of the impossibility ef getting the requisite engravings ready 
in time for September) till the first of October. No pains or 
expense will be spared to make it all that the friends of Me- 
dical Reform can desire. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CanaDa.—lIt gives us pleasure to announce 
the formation of a PuRENoLoGicAL Socrsty in Toronto, Can- 
AapA West. A collection of duplicate cabinet specimens 
have been recently shipped from our own New York muse- 
um. We hope ata future time to be able to publish the 
constitution, bye-laws, and a list of the officers, of this new 
Society. 

May success attend the good efforts of these our friends 
and co-workers “‘ over the Lake.’’ 


Literary Watices. 


Poems. By ALEXANDER STH. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and 

Fields. 1853. 

The true poet is alsoa prophet. Wringing from the future 
its secrets, he brings to man the Gospel of the ‘‘ Good Time 
Coming.”’ His advent upon the earth marks an era in its 
progress, and should be hailed with acclamations, wherever 
the sound of his lyre is heard. But too often we fail to re- 
cognize the inspired one, and reserve for the cold marble of 
his tomb, the chaplet which should have crowned a warm 
and throbbing brow. If the author of the volume named 
at the head of this article is a true poet, he seems likely to 
prove an exception to this rule. The bay-crown is already 
woven for his head, and al! hail him as a true child of song. 

Alexander Smith is a very young man, and the volume be- 
fore us is his maiden effort. It seems to us less valuable 
for what it actually unfolds, than for the promise it gives for 
the futnre. It contains many crudities and extravagances, 
but, at the same time, furnishes unmistakable evidences of 
genius and power. 

The principal poem, “ A Life Drama,” is sadly wanting in 
unity, and shows a lack of constructive siill, but contains, 
strewn through it, thick as flowers in June, passages of the 
rarest beauty. In variety and richness of imagery, Mr. 
Smith has few equals. And there is a vigor, a freshness, an 
intense and fiery-hearted earnestness—an out-pouring of 
soul, which betokens one who feels as well as thinks—a fine 
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organization and a clear, quick intellect, which iooks down 
deep into the heart of things, seeing the spirit, as well as the 
outward form. As a whole we do not altogether like the 
“*Drama,’’ but some of its parts are among the finest things 
we have ever read. The shorter poems are also very fine. 

We have no room for extended remarks or quotations, but, 
commending the volume to all lovers of true poetry, we close 
with a single brief extract : 

THE POET'S MISSION, 
A poet must ere long arise, 

And with a regal song sun-crown this age, 

As a saint’s head is with a halo crown’d :— 

One, who shall hallow Poetry to God 

And to its own high use, for Poetry is 

The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts ride ;— 

One who shall fervent grasp the sword of song 

As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade, 

To find the quickest passage to the heart,— 

A mighty Poet, whom this age shall choose 

To be its spokesman to all coming times. 

In the ripe full-blown season of his soul, 

He shal! go forward in his spirit’s strength, 

And grapple with the questions of all time, 

And wring from them their meanings. As King Saul 

Called up the buried prophet from his grave 

To speak his doom, so shall this Poet-king 

Call up the dead Past from its awful grave 

To teil him of our future. As the air 

Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of love— 

Loving mankind, not peoples. As the lake 

Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, 

Shall he reflect our great humanity ; 

And as the young Spring breathes with living breath 

On a dead branch till it sprouts fragrantly 

Green leaves and sunny flowers, shall he breathe life 

Through every theme he touch, making all Beauty. 

Tas PaRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC, for 1854, contains, besides 
the usual calendar pages, a variety of useful and interesting 
matter in relation to Phrenology, and its utility to mankind. 
Tt is interspersed with likenesses of distinguished individu- 
als, showing a concomitance between their phrenological 
developments and their true character. Published by Fow- 
lers and Wells, 131 Nassau-street, New-York—price only six 
cents a copy.— Westfield News Letter. 
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Hevrt; or, The Web and Woof of Life. By W. G. Cam- 
BRIDGE. Boston : Abel Tompkins and B. B. Mussey & Co. 
1853. 


This is an autobiographical romance, and smacks of the 
real, in spirit if not m the letter, quite as much as of the 
ideal. The author says in his preface : 

Some may inquire if the thmgs here narrated are true, 
and the characters real. Such questions are frequently ad- 
dressed to an author ; but it is doabtful whether they should 
be, for his book may contain much truth beneath a “ thin 
veil of fiction,” and yet he may not choose to say sor 
Whether the personages in my book are fictitious or other- 
wise, they seem real to me, So long have I been on famil- 
iar terms with them, that it is difficult to persuade myself 
that they are only the shadowy creations of the mind. 

The book has plenty of faults, as a work of art, and seems 
to us to be far from true to nature in some of its scenes and 
characters, but it contains many passages of true pathos 
and unmistakable power. There is a sort of Dickens-like 
flavor in some of the scenes which touches the heart at 
once, however much the head may criticise. The style in 
which it is got tp does credit to its enterprising publishers. 
Tux (Guascow) PracricaL Mecwanic’s JourNAL is republished 

by Stringer and Townsend, 222 Broadway, at $3.00 per 

. year. 

The well-known reputation of this greatest of the mechan- 
ical and scientific Magazines, almost obviates the necessity 
of any description of its merits. It has long enjoyed the 
proud distinction of being the leading periodical of its kind 
in the world. The work is copiously embellished with de- 
signs, illustrative of the most recent discoveries in Science 
and Mechanics. Each number contains, in addition, from 
one to three large magnificent full sheet illustrations, on 
copper, explanative of its current text. 


Tor Practica, DravcuTsmMan’s Book or IvpustrRiAL Design, 
and Machinist’s and Engineer's Drawing Companion. New 
York: Stringer and Townsend. 1863. 

This work is a translation from the French of MM. Ar- 
mergand and Amouroux, re-written and arranged with ad- 


ditional notes, by William Johnson, Assoc. Inst. C. E., and 
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editor of the ‘‘ Practical Mechanic’s Journal,’’ and is proba- 
bly the best work of the kiad for mechanics, artists, and 
engineers, ever published in this country, It is issued as a 
serial, to be completed in twelve monthly parts, at 37 cents 
per number. The volume when completed will contain not 
less than one hundred pages of fine plate engravings, and 
two hundred pages of letter-press. Address Stringer and 
Townsend, 222 Broadway, New York. 


Muver’s Domestic Poutrry Book; A Treatise on the History, 
Breeding, and General Management of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Fowls. By T. B. Muvgr, Author of the “ American 
Bee-Keeper’s Manual,’’ and Editor of the ‘‘ Northern Far- 
mer.”’ Rochester: Geo. W. Fisher. 1853. 

This, we believe, is the best and most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Embracing all the late importa- 
tions of Fowls, and being descriptions by the best Fowl Fan- 
ciers in the United States, of all the most valuable breeds, 
with the author’s extensive experience as a breeder, to- 
gether with selected matter of interest. 

Every farmer and fowl! breeder should have a copy. Itis 
illustrated by numerous portraits from life. 


Reprwents of Pvriic Speakinc aNp Desate ; or Hints on the 
Application of Logic. By G. J. Honyoaxs, Author of 
“Mathematics no Mystery,” “Logic and Facts,” etc. 
New York: McElrath & Baker. “1853. 

The art of gublic speaking is an all-important one in a 
country like ours, in which freedom of speech exists, and 
the great masses of the people are so easily reached and 
influenced by the orator. This is a popular work, and is 
intended to afford facilities for the acquisition of the princi- 
ples and rules of the oratorical art by all classes of people. 
It seems to us singularly well adapted to its purpose. 


Geueral atices. 


LIST OF PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 
FOR THE USE OF SOCIETIES, OR FOR PRIVATE CAB- 
INETS. 

[Test specimens were cast from living heads, and from 
skulls. They afford an excellent contrast, showing the or- 
gans of the brain, both large and small. Lecturers may 
here obtain a collection which affords the necessary means 
of illustration and comparison. This select cabinet is com- 
posed of the following :] 

1. Jomy Quinct Apams—Firmness, Conscientiousness, Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness, Acquisitiveness, Individuality, 
Eventvality, Locality, all large. 

2. Aaron Borr—Amativeness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, In- 
dividuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, Locality, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Benevolence, all large, 
or very large ; Cautiousness moderate, and Conscientious- 
ness small. 

3. Grorce Comnr, Esq., author of Phrenological works— 
His organs are, nearly all of them, well developed. Con- 
structiveness being moderate, and Calculation small. 











4. Exum Bureirr—Individuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, 
Locality, Order, Calculation, Firmness, large, of very large. 
All the moral organs strong, while the selfish or animal or- 
gans are comparatively weak. 

5. Cor. Tuomas H. Bextoy—Vita!l and motive temperament 
—Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Individuality, 
Eventuality, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Alimentiveness, Secretiveness, Form, Lo- 
cality, Size, Order, Calculation, Comparison, Language, 
Benevolence, large or very large. Causality, Conscientious- 
ness, Ideality, Mirthfulness, Marvellousness, not sufficiently 
developed to balance the other organs. 

6. Sreruzn Brrrovucns—Vital Temperament — Amative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, Mirthfulness, Individuality, Lo- 
cality, very large. Most of the other organs are large, ex- 
cept Conscientiousness, Veneration, Marvellousness. 

7. Brack Hawk—Motive Temperament—Veneration,Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secret- 
iveness, Individuality, Form, Size, Locality, Eventuality, 
very large. Comparison and Acquisitiveness, large. Caus- 
ality, Mirthfulness, average. Benevolence, Imitation, Hope, 
and Conscientiousness, moderate. Marvellousness, full. 

8. Hevrxy Cray—Large brain, with Mental and Motive 
Temperaments predominating over the Vital. Perceptive 








intellect, Benevolence,. Self-Esteem, Firmness, Imitation, 
Approbativeness, Hope, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Cau- 
tiousness, large or very large. Secretiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Marvellousness, Constructiveness, moderate. 

9. Rev. Dr. Dopp— Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Imitation, 
Locality, Size, Form, Calculation, Constructiveness, large 
or very large. Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, Approba- 
tiveness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, moderate or small. 

10. Tuomas Apps Exmerr, “The Irish Orator”’—Large 
Brain, with a comparatively small body. “ Language, Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, Benevolence, Veneration, Cautiousness, 
Imitation, Ideality, Sublimity, large or very large, with no 
small organs ; all the rest being well developed. 

11. Cara Fisner, Actress—Imitation, Approbativeness, 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, very large. Most of the other 
organs well developed. 

12. Dr. Francors Josera Gaut, the Discoverer of Phrenol- 
ogy—Large Brain, Vigorous Temp Causality, In- 
dividuality, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, Be- 
nevolence, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Lan- 
guage, all large or very large. Color, Order, Calculation, 
Marvellousness, Hope, moderately developed. 





13, Rev. Syivesrer Granam, M.D., Originator of Graham 
or Bran Bread—Temperament indicating great intensity and 
energy. Combativeness, Approbativeness, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Causality, Order, Locality, very large. Form, Size, 
Weight, Language, Comparison, Ideality, Sublimity, Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, Benevolence, large. Self-Esteem, 
vi ion, Marvell Concentrativeness, and Secre- 
tiveness, moderate or small. 

14. Gosse, an English Benevolence, extremely large, 
Reasoning Organs, large. Imitation, Mirthfulness, Amative- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Inhabitiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, Combativeness, Veneration, average. Destruc- 
tiveness, Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Hope, and 
Marvellousness, moderate or sraall. 








15. Gorrrriep, German Murderess—Destructiveness very 
large. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Approbativeness, 
Firmness, Philoprogenitiveness, Amativeness, Cautiousness, 
large. Benevolence, Self-Esteem, Adhesiveness, Concentra- 
tiveness, moderate. 

16. Mrs. H.—Deranged Brain, Conscientiousness, very 
large. Approbativeness, Marvellousness, large. Self-Es- 
teem, Firmness, very small. 

17. Hargawarkay, a New Zealand Cannibal—Animal or 
Vital Temperament, very strong. Destructiveness, Firm- 
ness, Combativeness, Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, Secret- 
iveness, Individuality, Size, Locality, very large. Acquisi- 
tiveness, Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Weight, 
Eventuality, large. Causality, Benevolence, Marvellousness | 
Hope, Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Ideality, smal! 
or very small. Constructiveness, Mirthfulness, Sublimity, 
Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, moderate. 

18. Josxru C. NgAt, the American Boz, author of Charcoal 
Sketches, ete. Brain very large, compared with his body, 
and largely developed in most of its individual organs. 
Mirthfulness, Imitation, Ideality, Sublimity, Benevolence, 
Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Casuality, Comparison, 
Agreeableness, Human Nature, Cautiousness, from large to 
very large. Language, Individuality, Locality, Form, Size, 
Combativeness, Veneration, Self-Esteem, Firmness, large. 
His smallest organs are Marvellousness, Amativeness, 
Eventuality, Destructiveness. 

19. Narotzon Bonararte—Very large brain, with remark- 
able power of endurance ; a great frontal lobe, and most of 
the organs large or very large. 

20. Sm Watrer Scort, Bart., Novelist—A peculiarly form- 
ed head, with a massive coronal region—Marvellousness, 
Veneration, Hope, Comparison, Eventuality, Language, Am- 
ativeness, very large. Firmness, Adhesiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness, and Causality, large. 

21. Vourame—Very active, excitable brain and tempera- 
ment. His head was not large. Adhesiveness, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Approbativeness, Firm- 
ness, and Language, very large. Amativeness, Inhabitive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Hope, Ideali- 
ty, Mirthfulness, Imitation, Form, Locality, Order Causality, 
Comparison, large. His smallest organ was Conscientious- 
ness. 
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22. Hon. Sitas Wricut, Ex-Governor of the State of New 
York—Head and body very large, and well proportioned to 
each other. Firmness, Sublimity, Adhesiveness, Combat- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Mirthfulness, Language, 
Causality, Agreeableness, and Human Nature, very large ; 
and the other intellectual facalties well developed, none of 
them being small. Self-Esteem, Veneration, Marvellousness, 
deficient. 

23. Water-Braty, or Hydrocephalic-Brain—James Cardinell 
died at Guy's Hospital, London, at thirty years of age. His 
head measured thirty-three inches in circumference, and 
contained, after death, ten pints of water ; nine pints being 
between the dura-mater and the brain, and one pint in the 
coteral ventricles. The skull enlarged as the amount of 
water under it increased. 

24. Ronert Avip—aAdult idiot, destitute of moral con- 
sciousness, intellect, and instinct ; hence was below the 
animals in knowledge. He showed signs of selfishness, also 
attachment. Alimentiveness, Combativeness, Self-Esteem, 
and Philoprogenitiveness, were his largest organs. 

25. Mancusster Ipior—Individuality, Locality, Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, are the largest organs ; 
with some of Adhesiveness and Amativeness. 

MASKS, 

26. Bruwett, Engineer of the tunnel under the River 
Thames, at London, Eng.—Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
Order, very large. Color, very small. 

27. GeonGs Bett—Reasoning organs and Language, large. 
Form, Size, Weight, Color, small. 

28. Bensamin Frankiin—Causality, Comparison, Mirthful- 
ness, very large. Order, Form, Size, Weight, Locality, Ac- 
quisitiveness, large. 

29. Haypn—Tune, large—Was a great musician. 

30. Jacon Jexvis—Imitation, small. 

31. Ann Onmerop—Tune, very smail. With every facility 
possible, and the best of teachers, she was unable to make 
any progress in music. 

CASTS FROM SKULLS. 

32. Kine Rorext Bruck—A large, but very uneven head. 
Firmaess, Destructiveness, Combativeness, Individuality, 
Hope, Conscientiousness, Mar- 
vellousness, and Imitation, small. 


Form, Locality, very large. 


33. Parry Cannox, Murderess—aAll the Moral organs small. 
The Intellectual, Animal, and Domestic organs, very large. 

34. Cants—An untameable savage, and of the lowest 
order of human beings. 

35. Goop Negro, a siave—Selfish organs, small. 
Sociak and Intellectual organs, large. 


Moral, 


36. Taxpy, Pirate—Veneratien, 
Conscientiousness, very small. 


Marvellousness, Hope, 
All the selfish organs, very 
large. 

37. Diana Waters—Veneration and Cautiousness, very 
large. Marvellousness and Conscientiousness, large. Hope, 
small, 

38. A Cast from the Human Brain, the size of life, show- 
ing the convolutions. 

39. A Human Heap, divided, showing the naked Brain on 
one side, and the Skui! on the other. 

40. Tuk PureNovocicat Bust—Designed especially for learn- 
ers: Showing the location of all the Organs of the Brain 
fully developed. 

This entire list, numbering Forty of our best phrenological 
specimens, will be furnished at the very low price of TWENTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS. They may be packed, and sent as freight, by 
railroad, ship, or stage, to any place desired, with perfect 
safety. Every school district should possess copies of this 
collection. They can be multiplied to any extent, and fur- 
ther additions may be made, if desired. This amount, $25, 
should be raised by subscription, or contribution, which can 
easily be done, where the reformatory influence of our noble 
science, Phrenology, prevails. It will be more safe to re- 
mit by express, than otherwise, Drafts payable to our order, 
always preferred. 

WHat THEY say OF vs.—We get our share of abuse from 
the organs of Old Fogyism, as promulgators of dangerous 
and subversive isins and ologies—(and dangerous are our 
isms and ologies to the absurdities and abuses which these 
conservators of old error strive so vainly to uphold)—but 
we are happy to say that the general voice of the Free Press 
of America is on our side, and thousands of intelligent edi- 
tors are found, who are neither afraid nor ashamed to com- 
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mend our JournaL. We take at random, from among hun- 


’ dreds of similar ones, the following notices : 


THe Purevovoeicat Journat for June contains much val- 
uable matter, philosophical, historical, biographical and 
Le gas 2 9 from able and practiced pens, with an agree- 
able variety of miscellaneous reading. It has been too long 
established and is too well known to need other commenda- 
tion than it receives in its rapidly increasing subscription 
list. —Pennsyl mn. 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Fowlers and Wells, 
New York.—We have never been a critical student of Phre- 
nology, and therefore cannot pronounce upon its merits. 
But oi the Journal above we must speak well, if we 
speak at all. It is a large monthly quarto, got up in the 
best style of the typographic art, filled with articles de- 
cidedly usetul. In addition to much scientific matter, we 
observe several columns filled with a careful abstract of 
the current news.—™ Christian Advocate. 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a work of inter- 
est and useful instruction : each number is illustrated with 
engravings of eminent personages, with a description of 
their distinguishing traits of character ; it is devoted to men- 
tal science, and is conducted in an able and efficieut man- 
ner.—Scientific American. 

Tae AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is one of the few 
works which one can open at any time, or in any place, 
confident of interest as well as instruction. The Journal is 
a magazine of our day as well as of our country ; through 
all its pages throbs the strong earnest life of the present. 
No young man desirous of commencing life aright should 
be withou it.—Georgetown Herald. 

We repeat, itis a most valuable publication, not only for 
its able treatment of the science of Phrenology, but most 
other subjects of interest. Its biographical notices of prom- 
inent individuals is a feature — attractive. Its miscel- 
laneous matter is always of a high caste of talent, display- 
ing the workings of an able an vigoroug mind, and the gen- 
eral intelligence is of that character interesting to most 
readers.—Daily Oswego Journal. 

Its articles are distinguished for the display of rare litera- 
ry talent and thorough knowledge of the subject discussed.— 
Whitehall Chronicle. 

In the physical, mental, and moral development of Man, 
this Journal has done noble service.—-Tne Massillon News. 


Tae Cost oF Manixixs.—Those of the best quality, and 
largest size, with seventeen hundred objects, six feet high, 
imported from France, cost in New York $950. 

The same size and quality, with only twelve hundred ob- 
jects, $400. 

The next size, four feet high, same quality, with seven- 
teen hundred objects, is sold for $350. 

The same size, (4 feet,) with twelve hundred objects, may 
be had in New York for $200. 

The smallest size of all, only eighteen inches high, is sold 
at $90. 

SKELETONS, wired and hung, ready for use, may be had at 
from $30 to $50, with all the parts complete. An inferior 
article is sold at $26. 

SKULLS, with jaws and teeth, properly prepared, cost from 
$8 to $10. Rare specimens, of different races, are some- 
times sold at prices ranging from $25 to $50. While those 
gathered from old battie-fields, may be bought at various 
prices, from twenty-five cents up to five dollars. 

Animal SkuLts—such as the Dog, Sheep, Pig, Bear, Wolf, 
Lion, Tiger, Cat, ete. etc., and those of Birds, Reptiles, 
&c., are sold at from 25 cents to a dollar. All affording ex- 
cellent contrasts to the student in Phrenology and Natural 
History. 

In addition to the above, Paintings, Drawings, and En- 
gravings, showing all parts of the Human Body, fully de- 
veloped, may be added to the collection of a Physician, or a 
Lecturer on Physiology, Phrenology, and Anatomy. 

Portraits, the size of life, painted in oil on convas, cost 
from $5.00 to $50.00. Outline Drawings of Heads, on paste- 
board, from one to three dollars each. 

ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS, full figures, the size of life, on roll- 
ers, in colors, from $2.50 to $3.50each. A fulland complete 
set, consisting of eleven figures, the size of life, or about 
six feet high, may be had for $25 a set. 

Orders for any of these articles may be addressed, with 
inclosures by mail or express, to the publishers of this Jour- 
nal, as follows : Fow ers AnD WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, 
New York. 


To ADVERTISERS.—We comply with the wishes of business 
men, and the universal custom of serial publications, by 
inserting brief and appropriate advertisements in the AME- 
RICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

We can, with profit to both advertiser and reader, publish 
in this department notices of matters and things of public 
utility and general interest—such, for example, as New or 
Improved Machinery, Agricultural Implements, Fruit Trees 
or Nurseries ; Railroads and Steamships, and other modes 











of conveyance, Hotels’ and Boarding Houses, Schools, Col- 
leges, etc. ; and “our very large circulation renders our 
columns a most desirable’ medium of communication with 
the public. 

Manual Labor Schools and Colleges,:and all Institutions 
of Learning, in which a true Physiological culture is attempt- 
ed, will find it especially advantageous to advertise in our 
JOURNAL, as its patron’ and readers are found among the 
class of persons most likely to patronize them. The pubhi- 
cation of their circulars in our coiumms would be a great 
benefit to all concerned.” See terms and other particulars at 
the head of our Advertising Department. 

Tue Warer-Cure Journat for September, just issued by 
FowLers AND WELLS, 131 Nassau street, New York, (Terms, 
$1.00 a year) presents the following attractive table of con- 
tents : 

CONTENTS OF THE WATER-CURE, 


Malarious Fevers, Woman’s Present and Future 
To Dyspeptics, Little Lizzie, 
Water. Philosophy of Vegetarianism, 
Fruits and Fruit Culture, Dress Reform, 
Water Cure and Vegetable Diet Deferred Articles, 

in Small Pox. Notes for September, 
Medical Disease. Miscellany, 
Physical Millennium, Talk and Topics, 
Nature's Perfect Guide, Varieties. 


PuRENOLOGICAL CLAssES will be formed for teaching 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY at our Boston Caniner, 142 Washing- 
ton street, early in September, and be continued during the 
fall and winter. Public Lectures, in Boston and vicinity, 
will also be delivered. This will afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for those who may wish to acquire a more intimate 
knowledge of our “‘ NOBLE SCIENCE.’’ 

Tue PHRENoLocicaL Bust may be obtained in boxes, and 
sent by express or as freight, at $1.25, in New York, or at 
142 Washington street, Boston, where all our publications 
may be had at wholesale and retail. 

AGents and Country Booksellers would do well to keep for 
sale the PureNo.ocicaL Bust. Itis not only highly ornamen- 
tal, but eminently instructive. 

Ovr Booxs iv Onto.—Never before was the demand as 
great for our new and Reformatory publications, throughout 
the States, as at present. An Agent and co-worker, to 
whom we had recently shipped a stock of books, writes as 
follows : 

“T am doing wel! in the Phrenological department. The 
Jast Jot of books sent to Akron was sold in Uniontown in 


twenty-four hours after they were received. The Journals 
are taken in this part of the State.” Yours truly, J. 4. x. 


YounG MN, TEACHERS, AND OTHERS, can hardly do better 
for themselves, or more good to others, than to engage in 
the sale of our various publications. When taken at whole- 
sale they afford a liberal profit to the agent, and a ready- 
made market awaits them. Tekms and full particulars may 
be had by addressing FowLers anp WELLS, New York. 

Ovr Books 1n Orteans County, New York.—A friend, 
writing from Carlton, August 8th, says :—‘‘I have disposed 
of the books I ordered in June, without the least trouble on 
my part, for they were all taken at my door. The ery still 
is, “Light, more light.” If Ican arrange my business so 
as to leave home, I shall travel this coming winter, and try 
if I cannot persuade the people to buy more books, and pay 
less money for tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, and other drugs.” 

H. D. H. 

{It is now a good time for Agents and others to make 
up orders for a stock of books to be shipped a great distance 
before the close of navigation. Those on the line of rail- 
roads may obtain books by express, to sell again, at any 
time, in all seasons. PUBLISHERS. } 

Gotp.—We call the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of the Helvetia and Lafayette Gold Mining Compa- 
ny, which appears in this No. of our Journal. Whatever 
cavillers may say about California investments, still, it is a 
fixed fact, that we are now receiving at this port upwards 
of sixty millions of dollars per annum from California, and 
the amounts are steadily increasing ; and it is also equally 
true, that it is from the quartz mines that we must ulti- 
mately expect our continued supply of the precious metals, 
With regard to this company, we can only say, that it pre- 
sents the most satisfactory claims to those seeking an in- 








vestment of any that we have yet seen. 
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Advertisements, 


A Lo«rrep space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 








For afallpage,one month, . . . $15.00 
For one columm,one month, . . « 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . e 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or leas, one month, 1 00 


At these prices the amallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT 4 LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
cortzs. Our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 
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New York Hyproraraic anp Pryst- 
oLoeicaL Scnoor.—in q of more i 
arrangements being desirable than were ai first contem- 
plated, the schoul department of Dr, Trall’s Institute 
will not commence until Nov, lst, 1853. The regular 
terms will commence November Ist, March Ist, and 
August Ist, and continue fourteen weeks. 

Cuanous.—First class, per term, $30; second class, 
$40; third class, $50. Tickets for anatomical dissec- 
tions, $5 to $10. Tuition fees payable in advance. 
Medical students will be entitled to the use of the office 
library, with private professional instruction and ex- 
aminations, 








Payment in advance for transient adverti ) or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the Awgnican Purenovocicat 
Jownnat should be sent to the publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 








Tus New Quakrerty. Prospectus 
of the Hydropathic Quarterly Review. At the solicita- 











tion of many of the leading p i and pr 
friends of Water-Cure, the subscribers will » 
on the first of September next, the publ of a Quar 


terly Magazine, with the above title. It will be more 
strictly scientific and professional than the Warsr- 
Cuns Joumyat; and more especially the mediam 
throagh which the professors and physisians of the Hy- 
School can i with each other and 
the public their views in relation to all departments of 
the Healing Art, and the results of their investigations 
on all subjects pertaining te Health Reform and Medi- 
cal Improvement. Ite matter will be arranged under 
the following general heads: 

1. Essavs.—The most learned and experienced wri- 
ters in America and Europe will furnish articles on 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeu- 
ties, Midwifery, the Laws of Health, Philosophy of Wa- 
ter-Cure, &e., which will be amply illustrated by the 
most accurate and beautifully executed engravings we 
can procure. 

%. Reroars.—Remarkable cases in Surgery, Obstet- 
rica, and in General Practice, treated on Hydropathic 
principles, will be reported in detail, by the most emi- 
nent and scientific practitioners and teachers of our sys- 
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tem. An interesting and iustructive feature, also, will 
be the reports of the most important cases presented at 
the clinique of the new school of the Hydropashiec and 
Hygienic lustitate, which is soon to go into operation at 
15 Laight-street, in this City. 

3. Curticisas.—tIn this depwtment the cases treated 
by physicians of those systems we oppose, will be noticed 
fairly, and i on with unl i freedom. Their 
errors in theory will be exposed ; their fallacies in prue- 
tice explained; and the better way indicated by a con- 
trast of results with those of Hydropathic practice. 





4. Reviewe.—New Publications, whether books or 
periodicals, of al! actual schools or pretended systems of 
medicine—Allopathic, Homuwopathic, Eclectic, Mesmer- 
ic, Botanic, &c., will be closely but candidly examined, 
and severely but impartially criticised. The good or 
bad—the truth or falsity—of all their teachings, will be 
plainly pointed out, without regard to fear or favor. 

5. Reconps.—Here will be noted the triumphs of our 
system, and the progress of Health Reform in ite Medi- 
eal, Social, Hygienic, and Dietetic aspects. Our readers 
will be kept posted ap on all these topics, compiled from 
all the h sources of inf jon in this country 
and Europe. 

Each number will contain 140 pages; and each volume 
of four numbers wil! make an invaluable addition to the 
library of every pere®n interested in medical and health 
reform. 

Teams: Two DottaRs « YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Adidreas, post-paid, Fow ters ann Watts, 

Cliaten Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 

Tue PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FoR 
Lasmnens: Show!ng the exact lo 
eation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent with safety 
by express, or as freight, (not by 
)) mail,) to any part of the world. 
Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. 










“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phreno’ organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classitientions, Those w 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole 
science of Phrenology, so far as the location of the or 
gans is concerned.” Hew York Daily Sua. 


No ieulating nor graduating fees will be charged, 
nor will any specitied time of stady be required of candi- 
dates. But whenever a student can exhibit compe- 
tency to teach and practice the reform doctrines and 
medical appliances of our system, he or she will be 
accredited to the public by a proper diploma. 

A liberal discount will be made te those whe attend 
two or more terms, 

Address, R. T. Tratt, M. D , Principal, 
No. 15 Laight street, New York. 





Youmans’ Ciass-Book or CuemistTry, 
in which the principles of the science are familiarly ex- 
plained, and applied to the Arts, Agriculture, Physio 
logy, Dieteties, Ventilation, and the most important phe- 
nomena of Nature. limo. 343 pp. Price, pre-paid by 
mail, 81 cents. May be addressed to Fow.ens anp 
Wets, New York. 

This popular work embraces much of agriculture, 
culinary operations, the physioivgy of di and res- 
piration, and the relation of the animal and vegetable 
world to each other, and to the atmosphere. No work 
on chemistry is better adapted to familiarize and render 
this important science available to all than the one 
above named. It should be in the hands of every 
teacher, and introduced into every school, and read tn 
every family. Tie science of which it treats is an indis- 
pensuble aid in fully understanding the laws of life and 

ealth, 





Ovr Books tx Boston.—New England 
patrons who wish for our various publications, mry al- 
ways obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publicatious, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrevology, and on the natu- 
ral sciences generaily, including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. 

Purexovocicat Examinations with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No. 142 Washington 
street, near the old South Church. tf. 








EMPLOYMENT, PLEASANT AND PRoFITA- 
Tasix.— Young men in every county, town and village 
in the United States may find a safe and profitable em- 
ployment for their time and money, (aay h2, 550 or S100). 
Por tieulars, address, t-paid, Fowlers anp 
Wats, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





Practical PHRENOLOGY.—For Profes- 
sional Examinations, call day or evening at 131 Nassau- 
st., Clinton Hail, New York. Museum is always 
open, and free to visitors, 





FemaLe Mepicat COLLEGE oF PENN- 
SyLvania.—Fourth Annual Session. The next Course 
of Lectures in this ution wiil commence on Satur- 
day, October lst, ls nd comtinue FIVE MONTHS, (21 
weeks) closing on the 25th February, 1854. 

FACULTY. 
David J. Johnson, M D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology. 
Ellwood Harvey, M.D., Professor of the Principles and 

Practice of Medicine. 

Hilbern Darlington, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

Ann Preston, D., Professor of Physiology. 

Edwin Fussell, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Mark G. Kerr, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 

General Therapeutics. 

Martha H. Mowry, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 

Almira L. Fowler, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and 

Chemustry. 

‘ersons wishing further information as to terme, re 
guiations, &e., or desirous of receiving copies of the 
Announcement, wil! please apply, personally or by let- 
ter, to the Dean of the Faculty, 

Davin J. Jounsow, M_D., 
229 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





Aug. 2. 





Wivper’s Patent SALAM|ANDER 
Savas. The only Safes with Wilder's patent and Rich's 
satent combined, are made by Steanas & Maxvin, 146 
Wane street, New York The sole Proprietors of 
Rich's Patent, and joint proprietors of Wilder's Patent 
with Silas C. Herring. 


Tus Cu sniestow Fine. 

Charleston, 5. C., Nov. 22, 1859. 
Messrs. Steanns & Manviy, successors to Rich & 
Co.: Gentlemen—On the night of the 11th instant my 
entire stuck, consisting of oils, candles, white ‘ead, rub- 
ber-springs and packing—also a very great quantity of 
other merchandise—was consumed by fire. Your Safe 
containing my books waa in the hottest part of the fire, 
and we in it was saved in the most perfect con- 
dition. had used the gas fora moment at dark, and 
the box of matches used to light it was, as is our custom, 
tinto the Safe, jor | consider them dangerous things to 
ve about, The matches and the books were all of my 
whole stock that had not the mark of fire upon them. 
Unfortunately for me, you have here had proof of the 
goodness of your S ra, w the perfect saticfaction 
of every one who witnessed ction of my store, 

Yours, very respectfully, Lewis M. Hate, 
An assortment of these Safes, of various sizes, always 

on hand, at the depot, 146 Water-sireet, New York. 

Sreanns & Marvin, 

(Successors to Rich & Co.,) the only manufacturers of 
Salamander Safes, combining Witoxnr’s and 





Rica's Patents. & it 








Hervetia AnD La Fayerre Goxup 
intve Company.—tn the town of Grass Valley there 
are twelve quarts mills, and companies formed for the | 

these the “Grass Valley Gold 





Mini Se (not yet pleted) possesses the | 
most ex ve a > resteet power and 
weight of machinery. in size is that of | 
the “ Helvetia and La Fayette Gold Mining Company,” | 
f o the celebrated La Fayette vein, thoagh | 
likewise owning at the same time numerous rich leads 
in various ities. 

The vein on La Fayette Hill, widely reputed for the 
peculiar quality and textare of its ore, was first discov- 
ered @ party of eleven Frenchmen, in November, 
1851, men worked upon it during the following | 
winter, and by shafts and tunnels so far opewed the | 
= oy prove the richness of its ore, alse ite width 

dip. In the month of April, 1862, six of the origi- 
nal shareholders sold to Masses. Baxren, Honus, and 
Bacon at $6,400 each share, and another was bought 
soon afer for $4,000, making a total for seven-elevenths 
of $46,400. Experiments with the La Fayette ore, by 
close assay, shows it to contain vastly more gold than 
is saved by the ordinary process of amalgamation vow in 
use. Results as high as 32 cents per Ib. were obtained. 
From a portion of the clean washed pyrites, gathered 
from the “tailings,”’ a yield equal to $500 per ton ap- 

nse 


| 
| 
yette vein has bee: on the out- | 








n 

——- + a gallery of 300 feet, and besides nomer- 

ous ts, bas several tunnels, or adita, cutting the vein 

at water-level, and an aggregate length of about 800 
t. 


The Helvetia and La Fayette Company was organized | 
under the general incorporation act of California, on | 
the 7th of July, 1852. After the purchase of Baxren, | 
Hows, and Bacon, the raising and crushing of the | 
rock was vigorously poshed, and expensive works car- 
ried forward in opening the vein more fully. With one 
small mill (Dr. Bacon's), having but an eight horse en- 
gine, and capacity for the reduction of about 40 tons per | 
week, and the employment of two other mills a portion 
of the time, the yield of the La Fayette vein, from the 
last of April to the 12th of August, was $98,000, which, 
after deducting all expen left a net — of $55,000 
in roand numbers, The highest yield obtained was 
$207 per ton, and the average of the whole period $51 | 








perton, The product of the La Fayette ore has fully 
maintained these figures up to the present time, and so 
far from showing the least sigus of exhaustion, the | 
quantity of rock in sight bas been increased with each | 
any’s working. | 

n the month of September last (1852) Messrs. Baxter 
and Hollis, holding « majority of the proprietor’s inter- 
est in La Fayette Hill, resold to Messns, Conway and 
O. J. Prestow, at the rate of $10,000 for each original 
share. These latter gentlemen then deeded to the com- 
pany the splendid quartz miil owned by them, situated 
in Boston Ravine, together with all its valuable water 
= “ges, out buildings, and appurtenances, and the 
icl'owing additional “ claims,”’ viz.: on Gold Hill, Qu 
elaims, 30 by 40 feet; on chusetta Hill, 26 1-2 
claims, 60 by 100 feet sqeare. These Hills are widely 
known for the rich veins of quartz that traverse them, 
By this deed the property of the Helvetia and La Fay- 
ette Company has been doubled in extent and value, 
while no increase in the capital was made, 








(From the Mining Magazine, N. Y., for Aug., 1853.) 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune of June 
30, under date from Grass Valley, Cal., March 27, 
anys: 

“Of the American quartz mining companies, none 
stand higher than the Helvetia and La Fayette. Under 
all the disadvantages of the season, which prevented 
quarrying, the mil! of this company has run profitably 
most of the time. At present but one set of nine stamps 
are in use twelve hows per day, these nearly worn 
ou The result is, from surface rocks mostly, an aver- 
age profit of about $800 per week, With new stampa, 
now being put in, and ore from the main ‘lead,’ the net 

rofit will soon be over $2,000 per week, and not un- 
Fikely, as heretofor come up to €5,000 some weeks. 
The stock of this company is worth ran, and will pay 
dividends every three moatha.’’ 

Later intelligence from the same company informs 
us that for the two months preceding the Ist inst., their 
workings, still upon “surface rocks and tailings,” had 
yielded $1100 per week, and they were at that date put 
ting on a double set of hands, and were about recem- 
mencing upon the vein, which was then sufficiently free 
from the water accumulated by the severe freshets to 
admit of working. 











(From the New York Tribune, July 26, 1853.) 
Quantz Mixes ty Grass Vatiny.—We give the 
following aceount of the operations of one of the quartz 
companies in Grass Valley : 
The Helvetia and La Mayette Gold Mining Company 
was formed in July, 1852. The Company have a mill 


with an excellent engine, working that kind of ma 
chinery for crushing quartz and saving the gold, which 
is most approved in the present condition of the art. 
The mill has 18 stampers, each working 800 ibe., and is 
supplied with its quartz from claims the Company = 

he 


on Gold, Massachusetts, and La Fayette Hills. 
Company has expended some $20,( 
in such operations as are necessary 
way of sinking shafts and running tunnels, besi 
had been previously laid out. There are two tunnels 
in La Fayette Hill, one two and the other four hundred 
feet in length. These tunnels have developed vast 
ledges of rock, and the workings of great number of 
tons has proved it to be quarts of a most encouraging 
average yield, 

This hill was taken up originally by Frenchmen, who 
realized a handsome som from it in « short while. 
$95,000 were taken out before the present Company 
came into its possession, and all the operations on the 
hill, up to this time, have but gone to prove the inex- 
hanstible amount of wealth that is yet treasured within 
its Limite, 





(Extract from a Letter dated Grass Valley, June 2%, 1853.) 
“* © * You will see from the extracts from the 
ne ve I send you, that confidence in quartz mining 
is Increasing more rapidly than at any time heretofore 
in this country. Papers like the Times and Transcript, 
that have been opposed to it, now confess to the brilliant 
a opening to quartz mining companies. 

“ There are more mil ing money now than since 
the first quartz machinery was put = the Valley. ‘Hel- 
vetia and La Fayetio-Company’ took out $3100 week be- 
fore last with seven stam week is not a 
op, bat will be not over $2000, as the mill stood still 
for repairs nearly two days, and other time for want of a 
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Supply of rock. Had full time been made at the rate 
the rock yiehis, the product would have been $4000, 
The election of Directors, &c., takes place 7th of July, 
at which time the Superintendent will be able to report 
the Company free of debt, and funds to a moderate 
amount in the treasury. Dividends will certainly be 
earned and declared at the regular periods of three 
months. | look upon this as the dest company in ope- 
ration in Nevada County.” 

These are but a portion of the reliable statements 
which can be produced in corroboration of the cheering 
prospects of the Company, were they deemed necessary 
—but they are not ;—suffice it to any, that the Company 
is entirely free from debt—their mills and machinery 
complete—their claims opened , being worked, and inex- 
haustible—and giving a yield that places them in the 
front rank in value of any yet discovered —and the affairs 
of the Company are conducted by careful, experienced, 





| and responsible men, who are themselves the largest 


stockholders, and whe confidently expect a quarterly 
dividend of not leas than ten per cent. on the copital 
stock in October next, and a quarterly dividend of an 
equal amount on exch quarter day thereafter. 

Those who desire to invest in this Company (shares 
$100 each) will receive al! further information in detail 
by application to Danian Apex, Agent, No. 107 Fulton 
street, New York. Sept. 3t. 





Travel. 


Hvupson River RatLroap.—SumMer 
AREsNckwENT.—_New York To anv From ALBANY 
ano Tkoy.—On and after Monday, July 18, 1853, the 
Trains will ran a6 follows : 








GOING NORTH, 


Leave New York from the office corner Chambers 
street and College Place, at— 
Express Train for Albany and Troy, connect- 
ing with Northern and Western Trains. Through 
in four hours from Chambers street, and connecting 
at Albany with Western Train, reaching Niagara 
Falls at =.45 P.M 
TA. M. Poughkeepsie Way Passenger Train, stopping 
at all Stations, and carrying the Way Mail from 
New York to Poughkeepsie. 

9A. M. Mail Train for Albany and Troy, stopping at 
Tarrytown, Peekskill, Cozzen’s, Cold Spring, Fish- 
kill, and at all Mail Stations North of Poughkeepsie, 

10 A.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all Stations. 

12M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, stopping at 
Yonkers, Sing Sing, Crugers, Peekskill, C: is ring, 
Fishkill, New-Hamburgh, Poughkeepsie, Hyde 

k, Khinebeek, Tivoli, Oukbill, Hudson, Cox 
aackic, Stuyvesant, and Castleton, and connecting 
with the Express Train leaving Albany at 6.30 P.M. 
for Buffalo, 

1P.M. From Thirty-Firet street to Poughkeepsie 
Way, Freight aud Passenger Train, stopp'ng at all 
Stations, 

3P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all Way Stations, 

4P.M. Express Train t Albany and Troy, stopping 
at Peekskill, Fishkill, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck 
and Hudson, and connecting at Troy with Northern 
Express Trains, arriving at Montreal next morning, 
and at Albany with Western Train for Baffalo. 

4.10 P.M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at all Way Sta- 
tlona 

5.20 P.M 








Way Train for Albany 








and Troy, atop ing 
eekak ll, Cozzen’s, Cold Spring, Fishkill, 
Poughkeepsie, and Stations North on signal, and 
ore with Express Train leaving Albany at 
6P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all Way Stations. 
P.M. Emigrant and Freight Teain for Albany and 
Troy, stopping at all Way Stations. 
iP. For Tarrytown, stopping at all Way Sta- 


_ 


6 A.M, Leave Poughkeepsie for Albany, Way Freight 
and Passenger Train, stopping at all Stations. 


GOING soUTH. 





Leave 
LBANY AT 

+ Way Mail and Passenger Train 
New York, stopping at all Mail Sia- 


Beal 
Station at A 
5.30 A. M. 5. 

} fe 







4 


tions 
8.05 A. M. 8.20 A.M, Express Train for New York, 
stopping only at Hudson, Poughkeep- 
| sie, Fishkill, Cold Spring and Peck. 


} skill. 
10.30 A. M.10.45 A. M. Way Train, stopping at Cas- 
| tleton, Stuyvesant, Guten Haden, 
Onkhiil, T. voli, Tarrytown, Rhinebeck, 
Staatsburgh, Hyde Park, Poughkeep- 
sie, New Hambeorgh, Fishkill, Cozzen’s 
and Peekskill. 
3.15 P. M./3.30 P.M. Express Train for New York, 
| stopping at Coxanckie, Hudson, Onk- 
hill, Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, New 
Hamborgh, Fishkill, Cozzen’s and 
Peekskill. 
3.45 P. M. Way Freight and Passenger 
| ‘Train, stopping at all Stations. 
6.15 P. M.6.90 P.M. Express Train, stopping only 
at Coxenckie, Hudson, Tivoli, Barry- 
town, Khinebeck, Staatsburgh, Pough- 
keepsic, Fisbkill, Cozzeu’s and Peek- 








| 


ekill. 
6 P. M. Milk, Freight and Passenger 
rain, ping at all Stations on signal, 
5 A.M. ave Tarrytown for New York, 
stopping at all Way Sw a. 
6.50 A.M. ‘ Leave Poughkeepsie for New York, sto 
pine at all Stations above Peekskill, and at Crager s, 
Sing Sing, Tarrytown, Dobb's Ferry and Yonkers. 











6.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P.M. leave Peekskill for New 
York, stopping at all Way Stations, 
4. P. Leave Poughkeepsie for New York, Way 


Passenger Train, stopping at all Stations. 
Passengers are requested to procure Tickets before 
entering the Cars, Tickets purchased in the Cars will 
be five cents extra. Freight forwarded to the Weet and 
North, as expeditiously, safely and cheapiy, as by any 
ether Line, Trains will stop a sufficient time at Pough- 
keepasie for refreshments. ‘. Faeven, Supt. 








American Rartway Guipr. Contain- 
Ing official timetables of all the Railroads in the United 
States and Canadas, PUBLISHED MONTHLY. The immense 
sale of the Guide is sufficient guarantee for its popularity, 
Price twelve and a half centa. 

C. Drxvamons & Co., Publishers, No, 9 Spruce st., N. Ys" 

Aug. 1t.* 
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Prosrectus or THE New York Even- 
InG Post.—To add to the interest and 
usefulness of the Evanine Poet, we have enlarged it 

y an addition of an equivalent to about four additional 
columns. The Weekly and Semi-Weekly editions were 
enlarged twelve columns only about three years ago. 
Four more columns added now increases the sheet to 
double the size of the paper on which they were crigi- 
nally printed. 

In announcing this en) ment, which, we may be 
permitted to say, is one of the results of the growing 
confidence of the commercial and industrial interests of 
the country in the course of the Evesine Pc sr, it is our 
duty to make our special acknowledgments to those au- 
merous friends, both personal and politiea!, who through 
evil report and through good report, have cheered vse 
with their generous countenance, and given vs annually 
recurring proofs of their esteem and attachment, unin- 
fluenced by the fluctuations of party opinion, or the 
smiles and frowns of men in power, which too often se- 
duce or frighten men from the course their consciences 
prove—the manly assertion of truth and the steady 
sistance of error. We take fresh courage from our 

ccess thus far, and from their friendly co-operation, to 
persevere inthe path which we have deliberataly chosen, 
and they have as deliberately approved. 

We avail ourselves of this occasion to congratulate our 
readers upon the arrangem which we have been so 
fortunate as to make with Colonel Benton for the pub- 
licat if a serie articles from his “ Thirty Years in 
the United States Senate,” which wlll be continued 
through the year and until the work shall be published, 
some time in 1854, 

We are also in negotiation for a series of private pa- 
pera and reminiscences of another eminent democratic 
statesman, which we hope to bring out in the course of 
a few weeks, 


—— Oe 














TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
Single copy, one year, fifty-two numbers, 
Three copies, one year, fifty-two numbers, . 5 00 









Five copies, one year, fifty-two numbers, . 8 00 
one year, fifty-two numbers, . 12 00 
es, one year, toore address, 20 00 


y commence at anytime. Payment 
quired in all eases, and the paper is in. 
ntinved at the expirat on of the advance 





in wivance 
variably dis 
payment. 

Persons who sent in their subscriptions before the en- 
largement will receive the paper at the old rate for the 
year. New subscribers sending us @1 will receive the 
paper for siz months. : : “a: 

Bilis of any specie-paying bank in the United States 
or Canadas received at par for subscriptions, 

We have no travelling ager Any one wishing to 
receive the Evexixe Post need not wait to be called 
upon for his subeeription, Al! that is necessa 
te do is to write a letter in as few words as possible, 
close the money and write the name of the subscriber, 
with the post-office, County and State, and direct the 
letter to WiissasM C. Bryant & Co., 

Evening Post Office, New York. 

















THE S!MI-WEEKLY. 
Persons residing at points where mails arrive oftener 
than once a week, are requested to examine the Semi- 


Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest political news- 
paper pablished in the United States, 
TREMS 
Single copy, one year - - + - = - 23 00 
Two copies, - - cee ee = 50 
Five copies, ad seeess o B® 
Ten copies, ba ~- ccc se = DO 


EVENING POST, DAILY. 

This paper is published at 3 o'clock precisely, and 
contains the latest news received in the city of New 
York, up to half-past 2 P. M., by railroad. steamboat, 
or telegraph, from all quarters of the globe. It also 
gives the transactions at the stock board, and the condi- 
tion ofhe money market on the day cf its publication, 
together with the usual matters of interest to general 
readers, The Eventne Post is one of the official papers 
of the city of New York, and its daily edition contains 
the official reports of the proceedings of the Boards of 
Aldermen of the city, when in session. The subscrip- 
tion price is $9, if paid in advance, or $10 if paid at the 
end of the year. 

The atyle of the firm, in the name of which all busi- 
ness is transacted, and the address for al! communica- 
tions designed for the proprietors, or editors, is, 

Wa. C. Bryant & Co, 
Corner of Nassau and Liberty streets, New York. 











Tue Universal Puonograruer: A 
Monthly Journal, devoted to the Dissemination of Pho- 
no. raphy, and to Verbatim Reporting, with Practical 
Ios raction to L arsers, Printed in Phonography. [No 
discount on this work ] Price, 4 Yaar, $1 00, 














a 


Puonoeraruic TeacnerR; Brine AN 
Indactive Exposition of Phonography, intended for a 
schoo! book, aud to afford complete instruction to those 
who have not the assistance of an oral teacher, Price 
by mail, 45 cents. Published by Fow. ars anD WELL, 
131 Nassau Street, New York. 








Impor rant IMPROVEMENT IN ELECTRO- 
Maowertec Macurvaes. I have just invented smd now 
offer to the public Electro-Magnetie Machines which 
work on the vibratory principle, and give out both the di- 
reet and the to-and-fre currents, just ae may be uired,. 
This bas hitherto been a desideratum in medical prac- 
tree. An instrament can now be furnished adapted to 
every case that may occur, The wonderful effects of 
these Machines I cannot open in the brevity of an adver- 
tisement, but I shall do it in a pamphlet, which I intend 
to publish. I shall,in orderto a more extensive sale, 
pat the instrument at once, at the low price of $7. Re- 
specting some of the wonderful effects of the direet cur- 
rent, | refer to the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science, May, 1847 [PATENT apriigo For, 

Dr. 5. B. Sutra, No. 89 Canal st., New York. 

All ord vetunlly exeented, Aug. 2 

















N. E. Femate Mepicat CoLiteer.— 
The Sixth Aanual Term will commence No mn 2d, 
and continue four months, Professore—William M. 
Cornell, M. D., Physiology, Hygiene and Medical Ju- 
rispradence ; Enoch C. olfe, M. D., Chemistry ; Ste- 
phen Tracy, M. D., Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children; John P. Litebfield, M. D., Prineiples 
and Practice of Medicine ; John K. Palmer, M. D., Ma- 
terin Medica and General Therapeutics; Henry M. 
Cobh, M. D., Anatomy and Surgery. Fee to each Pro- 
fessor, $10; Graduation Fee, $20, Samust Greeory, 
Secretary, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Sept. 2t. 








American Express Company, 62 
Broapway.-—-Srscia, Norice.—Our Ex will 
leave New York daily, (Sundays excepted,) as follows, 
during the ensuing season, via Hadson River Railroad, 
People s Line Steamers Albany and Buffalo, and West- 
- “> ads and Steamers: ee 3 

eve» O'cLock, A. M., Way Express, loney, Jew- 

elry, Valuables, Collections, Pac Freighis, &c., 

for Peekskill, Newburgh, Poughk Hudson, 

bany, &e. &e. k 
Five O'erock, P. M, Through Fast Express, * 

lightning trains ) Money, Valuables, Jewelry, “ 

lectic Light Packages, &c., fur Albany, Utieas, Sy- 
racuse, aakentor, Lockport, Baffulo, Hamilton and 

Toronto, C. W.; Detroit, Chicago, Kenosha, Mil- 

waukie, Sheboygan, Louisville, St. Louis, and all the 

principal Western Cities and Towns. 

ix O'cLock, P. M., Through and Way Express for 
Freight, Packages, &c., for all the principal Cities, 
Towns, and Villages in New York, Canada West, 
North Western Pennsylvania, Obio, Indwna, Illinois, 
oe Kentucky, Missouri, Wisconsin, lowa, &c. 


Via New York and Erie Railroad. 
EXPRESS.—Erewr O'ctock, A. + Through Fast 

Express, for Monev, Valuables, Collections, Packages, 

&e., for Goshen, Middietown, Port Jervia, — 

Bingbampton, Corning, Hornelleville, Dunkirk, Cleve- 

dand, Columbas, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, &e. 
Five O’ctock, P. M., Through and Way Express, for 

Freight, Packages, &c. &c , for all Stations between 

New York and Dunkirk, and all the principal Weat- 

ern and South Western Cities and Towms, 
Rerurnine Exrresses leave all of the above-mentioned 

slaces daily, fur New Yora and Way, arriving in New 
fork, at6a.M.,94.M., 5. M., and 12 P.M, 

t4" Each Express in charge of Special Messengers, 

te" All Packages for the Evening and mene Ex- 
preases must be del.vered at our office before 5 o'clock, 
P. M.,in order to ensure promptness and dispatch, 

12 Shippers of Goods with bills “ for collection on 
delivery of Goods,” must give special notice at the 
counter, and have the same inserted in their receipts, 

3" Mark Packages “ Via American Express Co.” 

Wat's, Borrenmato & Co, 
62 Broadway, and 8 Erie Place, cor. Washington 
Reade sts., New York. 
Livineston, Fargo & Co, 
Buffalo and West. } 





Putten, Virgin & Co., NorTHERN 
ano Canapa Express, aND Gewerat Foreign ano 
Domestic Acents.—Merchandise and Packages of 
every description, Specie, Bank Notes, &c., will be for- 
warded daily,in charge of Messengers, to and from 
Mowrreat, New York, Querac, Troy, Bostox, 
all intermediate places, Notes, Drafts and Bills collec- 
ted, and orders attended to with promptness, and at rea- 
senable rates. Debenture Goods, or Goods in Bond, 
will receive the prompt attention of one of the partners 
in New York, and will be forwarded with all dispatch, 
Invoices should be sent with all goods going to Canada, 
Bills of Exchange may be had at either of Pullen, Virgil 
& Co,’s offices, on England, Lreland, Scotland, France, 
and Antwerp, from £1 upwards. 

Orvice, - = = No. 16 Wall st., New York, 
Troy Ovrice, - “ 221 River st. 
Montreat do, - - “ 183 St. Paul st. 
Quewsc do. - - “ St. Andrews Wharf, 
J. A. Purses, FE. H.V iu, E. L Srons, 

C. A. Danune, E. T. Dupiey. 








KinsLey & Co.’s EASTERN AND Soutu- 
eRy Exreess, for Boston, via Newport anp Fatt 
River, coanecting with the Expresses at Boston, Phila- 
delphia and the South. Notes, Dra‘ts, and Bills Col- 
lected. and prompt returns. Custom House Business 
atiended to in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
ag No. 1 Wall street, corner of Broadway, New 
York. 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Heman Booy, Natveat Size. Expie ytr & Co., No. 
59 Beekman street, New York, bave lithographed and 
republished from the os German edition (the only 
American edition) the eleven entire figures contained in 
part first of the above-named well-known and valuable 
work by Prof. M. J. Weber, of the Royal Prussian Uni- 
versity, Freoerick Wittiam, at Bonn, Figures l, K, 
L, representing the veins and arteries, are accurately col- 
ored from the original copy, and the whole work, with a 
comprehensive “ Explanation,” is offered for sale, mount- 
ed in the usual style of Mapes. 


Sets in sheet, $15; Mounted, $25. Sept it b. 





Amusements. 








PHRENOLOGICAL Musev, Clinton Hall, 
131 Nassau street. Professional examinations will be 
made during the day or evening. This interesting 
Museum is always open, and free to visitors, 





Mr. Joun Owen’s Po_ypHonic Mono- 
Loeu® on uts Ascent or Mont Branc, at the new 
and magnificent Academy Hall, 666 Broadway, opposite 
Bond street, every evening, with all its Gorgeous 
Scenery, Thrilling Incidents, Humorous Personations, 
Given in the Coolest and most Delightful place in the 
city, forming a tout ensemble of magnificence unparal- 


leled. Admussion, 50 cents. Children under 12, half 
price. Doors open at 7. Entertainment commences at 
8. Box office open from 9 tod, F.E. Burexss, Agent. 





Banxvarp’s Hoty Lanp, re-opened, 
with extensive Additions, at the Geroma, 596 Broad wa: 
Among the new views is the great area of Solomon’s 
Temple, with all the Holy Places in Palestine, referred 
to in the Scriptures, Exhibited every afternoon and 
evening at & o'clock, and Wednesday and Satarddy 
afternoons at 5 o’clock. Admission, 25 ceats, Reserved 
seats, 50 cents. 








Crystat Pavace.—Superintendents’ 
Office, July 15, 1853 —The Public are repectfully in- 
formed that the Crystal Palace is now open every day, 
(Sunday excepted,) between the hours of 10 o'clock 4, 
M. and 7 o'clock, Pp. M., notil further notice, 

Single Admission, 50 cents. ‘bildren under 12 years 
of age, 25 cents, Season Tic 10, Tickets, admit- 
ting the holder until the Ist of October, $5. 

"Fickots may be purchased at the entrance to the 
Crystal Palace, or at the Music Store of Wm, Hall & 
Son, No. 280 Booalway, corner of Park Place, aleo at 
Van Norden end King’s, No. 45 Wallstreet. Joum M, 
Barcuscpgn, Secretary of the Superintendents, 











N1iaGARA.—FRANKENSTEIN’S PANORA- 
Ma or NiaGara, at Hope Chapel, No. 718 Broadway, 
represents the Great Catarac' Rapids, Whirlpool, &e., 
from all points, and under all circumstances—in Spring, 
Summer, Autama, Winter—by Moonlight, Storm, Fire, 
Sunrise, Sunset, &e., de. 

Open every morning and evening. Morning, doors 

at 10 1-2 o’clock; Panorama moves at 11, Eve- 

ae Sore ot Ss eevee 08 ©. ion, cents; 
Children, 25 cente. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, now exhibit- 
No. 659 Broadway.— 
haronic 


and Ptole- 

_ and 

xpense uring & 
residence of upwards of twenty years in the East. 

Admission, 25 cents. oe oe sale in the 

tooms. Open during the day evening. 
Tue Ruenisu-Beteian GALLERY OF 
Patines, by living Germans and jan masters, is 


open daily, from 10 4, ™. until 10 P. M., in the rooms 
of the National Academy of Design, 663 way, up 


stairs. 
A LIST OF WORKS 
By Fow.ers anp WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


» by Da. Anzorr, 








[Tx onpeR to&ccommodate “The People,” residing 
in all parts of the United States, the undersigned Pub- 
lishers will forward by return of the Freer Maat, any 
book named in the following List. The postage will be 
pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. By this 
arrangement of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per 
cent. is saved to the purchaser, The price of each work, 
including postage, is given,so that the exact amount 
may be mmitted. All letters containing orders should 
be post-paid, and directed as follows: 

Fowters ann Wetts, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phre- 
nology. A complete course. Bound in Mustin, $1 25. 


Chart, for recording various 
Developments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man. By 


George Combe. Authorized Edition, Paper, 62 cents. 


Muslin, 87 cents. 

Constitution of Man. School 
Edition. Arranged with Questions. 30 cents, 

Defence of Phrenology, with 


Arguments and Testimony, By Dr. Boardman. Paper, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. 


Its Concord and Discord, By N. Sizer. 15 cents, 


Education Complete. Em- 


bracing Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self-Cal- 
ture, and Memory. In 1 vol. By O. 8. Fowler. $2 50. 


Education, Founded on the 
Nature of Man, Dr. Spurzheim, 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Familiar Lessons on Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology. Muslin, in one volume. $1 25. 

Love and Parentage : applied 
to the Improvement of Offspring. 30 cents. 

The same, in Muslin, including Amativeness. 75 cents. 

Marriage: its History and 


Philosophy, with Directions for Happy Marriages. 
ind in Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 75 <3 A 


Memory and Intellectual Im- 


rovement. Applied to Self-Education, By O. S. 
‘owler. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Mental Science, Lectures on, 


According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rev. 
G.S. Weaver. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents, 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology 
and Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life, 30 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Sci- 


ence. By Combe, Gregory, and others. $2 30, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustra- 


ted, and Applied. Thirty-seventh edition. A standard 
work on the Science, Muslin, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, Amer- 
iean Monthly. Quarto, Illustrated, A year, One Dollar, 

Popular Phrenology, with 
Phrenological Developments. $0 cents. 

Phrenology and the Scrip- 


tures, By Rev. John Pierpont. 192 cents, 
De- 


Phrenological Guide : 
Il- 





signed for the Use of Students. 15 cents, 


Phrenological Almanac: 
lustrated with numerous engravings. 6 cents, 
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Phrenological Bust : designed 
especially for Learners, showing the exact location of 
all the > 

Organs Socking $138. wy ae Sine pos 

Religion, Natural and Re- 
Sans eae ae ae 

Self-Culture and Perfection 


of Character. Paper, 62cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology 
and Physiology. Illustrated, with One hundred En- 
gravings. Paper, 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 

Synopsis of Phrenology and 
Physiology. By L. N. Fowler. 15 cents. 

Symbolical Head and Phren- 
Se Sere ots a 

Temperance and Tight-Lac- 
ing. On the Laws of Life, By 0.8. F. 15 cents. 

Works of Gall, Combe, Spurz- 


heim and Others, together with all works on Phrenolo 
gy, for sale, whe le and retail, AGEnTs and Book- 
sellers supplied, by Fow.ers anp Weis, New York. 


ON PHYSIOLOGY. . 


Amativeness ; or, Evils and 
Remedies of Exceseive and Perverted Sexuality, with 
Advice to the Married and Single. 15 cents, 


Combe on Infancy; or, the 


Ph jogieal and Moral ment of Children, 
Therese Peper, €8 omnia, Shin 81 cents, 


Combe’s Physiology, Applied 
to I it of 


the Improvement of Mental and Physics! Educa- 
= pene by Fowler. Paper, 62 =, Muslin, 
cen 


Chronic Diseases, Especially 
Nervous Diseases of Women. Important work. 30 cts. 
Eee tg rn hag 
Food and Diet: Containing 
Analysis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Pereira, 
Paper, 87 cents. Muslin, $1 25, 
Generation, Philosophy of: 


Its Abuses, Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 30 cents. 


Hereditary Descent : its Laws 
and Facts applied to Human Improvement. 0. S. F. 
New edition. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Maternity: or the Bearing 
and Nursing of Children, including Female Education. 
O. 8. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Natural Laws of Man. By 


Dr. Spurzheim, A good work. 30 cents, 


Natural History of Man. By 
Dr. Newman, Tilustrated. Paper, 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Physiology, Animal and Men- 
tal! Applied to Health of Body and Power of Mind. 
By 0.5. F. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Reproductive Organs; Their 


Diseases, Causes, and Cure Hydropathically, 15 cts, 


Sober and Temperate Life : 
With Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, 30 cts" 


Tobacco: Its Effect on the 


Body and Mind, By Dr. Shew. 30 cents. 


Teeth: Their Structure, Dis- 


ease, and Management, with many Engravings. 15 cts. 


Tea and Coffee ; Their Physi- 


cal, Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cts. 


Tobacco, Use of; Its Physi- 


eal, Intellectual and Moral Effects, By Alcott. 15 cts, 


Vegetable Diet, as Sanction- 
ed by Medical Men, and Experience in all ages. By 
Dr. Alcott. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


When single copies of these works are wanted, the 
amount, in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes 
may be enclosed ina letter and sent to the Publishers, 
who will forward the books, postage pre-paid, by return 
of the First war, 

These works may be ordered in large or smal] quan- 
tities. A liberal discount will be made to Acxnts, and 
others, who buy to sell again, They may be sent by 
Express or as Freight, by Railroad, Steamships, Sailing 
Vous he Sime or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village 
a2 A agp the Canadas, to Europe, or any 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
a pane: or Boston, always preferred. We pay cost 


€ . 
So Ail letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows :— Fowtrrs anv Wetts, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York, 
Name the Post Office, County, and State.) 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
OF F. BLY, OF CINCINNATI. 


In Mr. Bly the Mental and Motive temperaments predom- 
inate. The Vital is average. 
positive in character, intense in feeling, and ardent in 
desire, 

His head is quite unevenly developed, which indicates a 
strongly marked character and a peculiar cast of mind. 
But those peculiarities which possess most interest, in his 
ease, arise from the great deficiency of Color and the enor- 


He is active, industrious, 


mons development of Locality. Having been blind from his 
birth, he has been compelled to cultivate certain faculties, 
while others have had little or no chance for development. 
Of color he has, of course, no conception. The constant exer 
cise of Locality in finding his way without sight, and of Or- 





essarily systematic arrangement of things and 





der, in his ne 





ideas, has developed these organs in a most remarkable and 
astonishing manner, so thatthey stand out beyond all others, 
He is, 
as a consequence, noted for his local memory, and his abili- 


in the region of the brain where they are situated. 


ty to find his way alone where he has been only once or 
twice. He has travelled much, has been in all our large cities, 
and is accustomed to go alone to the places where he trans 
He is remarkable for method and pre- 
Of the 
shapes, sizes, and properties of things he has very accurate 


acts his business. 
cision in his business, as in everything else. 
conceptions. 

His reasoning faculties are full, which, with large Mirth- 
fulness, gives him a ready power of entertaining company, 
His sympathies are strong and ac- 
by his de- 


of joking or of arguing. 
tive, as are also his social feelings, as indicated 
velopments. 

He is in every way well qualified for his profession—that of 
a Phrenologist, and he sustains a high reputation asa reader 
of human character, as is attested by the fact, that he has 
examined the heads of some of the most distinguished politi- 
cal men in this country. 

We look upon the development of his brain as a marked 
proof of the truth of Organology, and we invite the skeptic 
to the examination of the facts presented in his case—to a 
comparison of his cranial prominences and deficiencies, 
with the well-known peculiarities of his character, and the 
relation of his blindness thereto. 

Mr. Bly sells all our publications, in Cinemnats, and we 
commend him to the patronage of our friends and readers 
generally, m that region. 

Tar Maine Liquor Law is in active operation among the 
mines in Australia. Grog-shops are burned to the ground 
as soon as they are discovered by the miners, who are 
nearly unanimous in the determination to expel all alcoholic 
beverages. 

Surr-Beitpine iy THe Inrerior.—There are now belonging 
to the port of Salem five vessels—one barque, two brigs, 
and two schooners—that were built on the Ohio river, in 
Ohio and Kentucky. The largest is three hundred tons, and 
all of them are good vesse!s—in material, model, and work- 
manship. One of them was rigged and loaded before she 








PO 





was launched. These facts give some idea of the extent 
and resources of the country, where we build large ships 
that sail down our rivers for two thonsand miles before 
reaching the sea, and then more than two thousand miles 
along the coast before reaching the place where they are 
owned. 


AGRICULTURAL Farrs.—For the benefit of our country read- 
ers, and all others interested in the subject of Agriculture, 
we give the following table of the time of holding the Annu- 
al State Fairs : 

STATE FAIRS, Time of Fair. Place. 
New York State.............+..Sept. 20-23... .Saratoga. 
Chilo Beate. .. deca deese ces. Sept. 20-23... . Dayton. 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society .Sept. 20-25... .Cincinnati. 
Mass. Horticultural Society. .....Sept. 2 : 

Pennsylvania State.... . 27-30.... Pitisburgh. 
! . 28-30... . Detroit. 
11-13... .Lafayette. 
4— 7.... Watertown, 





















-Chicago. 
Tilinois State Fair. - -Springtield. 
Alabama........ Montgomery 





Canada, Upper...........+.+.. Oct. 

Canada, Lower.............+++.Sept. 
Georgia, (So. Cen’!). 
Kentucky. 





- Augusta. 
.- Lexington. 
.- Baltimore, 
. 13-15.... Montpelier. 
1- 4....Riehmond, 


5- 7.... —— 









BY ALFRED WARD. 


Bary crowing on your knee ; 

While you sing some little ditty, 
Pulls your hair or thambs your “ ee,”’ 
Would you think it wasn’t pretty ? 

Tell me, could you ? 
If you owned “‘ the baby,’’ would you? 


Wife, with arms about your neck, 
Says you look just like the baby ; 
Wants some cash to make a “ spec ;”’ 
And you would refuse her—may be ? 
Could you? should you? 


If you owned “ the woman,”’ would you ? 


Little labor, little strife, 
Little care and little cot ; 
Would you sigh for single life? 
Would you murmur at your lot? 
Tell me, should you? 
If you owned ‘‘ the cottage,’’ would you? 


Health and comfort, children fair, 
Wife to meet you at the door, 
Fond hearts throbbing for you there ; 
Tell me, would you ask for more? 
Should you? could you? 
If you ovened “ the ready,”’ would you? 
[Musical World and Times. 


—_——— 





Tae Merrorouran Acapemy AND GyMwastum.—This excel- 
lent institution is located at 95 and % Sixth Avenue, and 
It is a well 
conducted and well appointed school, being under the direc- 


will reopen on the first day of September. 
tion of eight Professors. The facilities for physical training 
afforded by the Gymnasium are not, in our view, among the 
It is every way worthy of a large 
. Terms according to the studies 


least of its advantages. 
share of public patrons 





pursued : 





In Class A.... ° -$5 00 per Term. 
$6 © Bicccccccccccccccccccccccsceosce SOD * 8 & 
BH ]Docccccccccecccscccescsccesessss 19 GH %. & 
$6 BH Dicccccccccoccccccosccccescccose BOR 8 8 
bad 66 Bicccccccccce cocccocccccccesces SS OD * “ 


-50 4% «& 
500 “ “ 


Modern Languages, each. 
Drawing ..-+-s0sseecccesseseccesccsccees 
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Putes and Queries. 


Amvsine Erymovocies.—The Southern Literary Gazette has 
the following : 

The term Grocer is a slight corruption of the words ‘‘ Gross» 
sir!’ being the answer once made by a witness who was 
asked the occupation of a petty shop-keeper charged with 
stealing some bacon. 

Our word attorney is only a disguise of a slang epithet, 
originally applied to lawyers by the lower classes, to ex- 
press the facility with which they altered their opinions un- 
der the stimulus of a fee—* A turnee.”’ 

The term “ boarding-house” was probably applied to 
houses where guests were “‘ taken in and done for,’’ in con- 
sequence of the resemblance between the attack upon the 
dinner table and the process of “ boarding’’ a vessel by a 
hostile force. 

The origin of the word “ packet”? as a steam or sailing 
packet, is suggested by the practice which prevails in all 
such vessels of packing the passengers as closely as possi- 
ble. 











Epvcation.—S. C. W., Randolph, Ohio. The object to be 
aimed at is the highest possible culture of the whole man— 
physical, intellectua!, and moral—integral education. The 
predisposition to consumption, which you mention, is, per- 
haps, a valid reason for not going through the ordinary col- 
lege course in the ordinary way, but no reason for not get- 
ting as thorough an education as is attainable ; but you 
should give physical training, and a knowledge and practice 
of the laws of health, a very prominent place in your pions 
of life. Some good institution, where manual labor forms 
a part of the course, and where some attention is paid to 
Physiological and Hygienic laws, would probably be best 
for you. We are not prepared at present to advise in regard 
to what particular one to patronize ; but we hope soon to 
be able to give some definite and valuable information in 





regard to Manual! Labor Schools and Colleges. 





It is desirable to study both the ancient and the modern 
langua,es, but we think too much prominence has generally 
been given in our systems of education to the dead lan- 
If we could master but two languages, except our 
own, we would take Latin and French; for a third, we 
would add Ge rman. 


guages. 


Otlendorfl ’s method is a good one to give a familiar, prac- 
tical, working knowledge of a language, but alone, is hard- 
ly the thing for the thorough, systematic scholar. For use- 
ful information, and hints on education, see Education Com- 
plete, by O. 8. Fowler, and Spurzheim on Education ; pub- 
lished by Fowlers and Wels, '31 Nassau street, New York. 

Cuvee Laxcrace.—Who would have thought, six years 
ago, that the laws of one of the States of the Union would 
have to be published in English and Chinese tor general cir 
culation’ Yetso itis. The ninth section of an act passed 
by the California Legislature for the collection of the foreign 
miners’ tax has been printed in the Chinese language, for the 
information of more than thirty thousand Chinese in the new 
State. Tong’h Achich, a Chinaman, certifies that the trans- 
lation is * faithful and good.’’--Albany Aflas, 

[When Pronocrarny known, we shall all, 
throughout the world, be able to speak and print in one lan- 





becomes 


guage, which may be easily learned, by every child.) 

C. M. J., Lyons, N.Y. We have the matters to which 
you call our attention under consideration. 

Disparity or AG my Mareiace.—Mahomet’s first wife, 
Kadyah, was at least 40, when he, at theage of 25, married 
her. & 
senior. 





akspeare’s Ann Hathaway was seven years his 





Dr. Johnson's wife was literally almost double his 
age. The wife of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, six or seven 
years older than her lord. Sir Thomas More’s wife was 
also seven years older than her husband. Howard, the 
philanthropist, at the age of 25, married a first wife, who 
was then 52. Mrs. Rowe 
than Mr. Rowe. 
as much older. 
nearly ten years her husband's senior. 
said to be eight or ten years older than Herr Goldschmidt — 
New York Mirror. 





, the authoress, was 15 years older 
Rapel, the German De Stacl, was about 
The Countess D'Ossoli (Miss Fuller) was 
Jenny Lind, too, is 





Fayxy Ferx.—Querist.—One who knows (or ought to 
know) says that the maiden-name of the lady who writes 
under the nom-de-plume of “ Fanny Fern,” was Willis ; her 
first marriage conferred on her that of Eldridge ; her second 
and present name is Farrington. 

















